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Last year at this time we noted in an advertisement the increasing 
burden being placed on existing Catholic Schools, and the increasing 
concern growing in those parishes which, unfortunately, have no 
schools, or in which present facilities are inadequate. 

Since that advertisement appeared, the school problem has increased 
in nearly every parish in the land. 

Except, of course, in those parishes which acted on the suggestion 
of that advertisement to consult with Lawson Associates, the authority 
in the Catholic fund raising field. 

Thousands of children will be attending a Catholic School this year 
for the first time because of the campaigns in which this firm has played 
no small part. Thousands more, however, must continue their educa- 
tion in public schools which, despite the wealth of physical facilities 
in most, simply cannot give children that one thing which Catholics 
deem most vital—recognition of the presence of God in the Classroom. 

Next year, will the children of your parish attend class in a room 
with a crucifix on the wall? 
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Should the POAU Be 


U/nopposed? 


and Other Ameri- 
cans United for Separation of Church 
and State was founded in January, 1948. 
This organization, like such nineteenth- 
century anti-Catholic groups as the 
Nativists, the Know-Nothings and the 
American Protective Association, has 
as its objective, in part, to challenge 
the constitutional rights of Catholies. 


EVERSON V. BOARD OF EDUCATION 


It is significant that the POAU grew 
out of a meeting of Protestant church 
leaders who met in Washington shortly 
after the Supreme Court’s decision in 
Everson v. Board of Education. There 
can be little doubt that this group was 
organized as a direct consequence of 
this New Jersey bus-transportation de- 
cision. 

In the Everson case the Supreme 
Court of the United States upheld the 
right of children to share equally in 
such welfare benefits as bus transporta- 
tion to and from the school of their 
choice, regardless of their religious be- 
lief. The Court declared that “lan- 
guage of the (first) amendment com- 
mands that New Jersey cannot hamper 
its citizens in the free exercise of their 
own religion.”” However, to deprive 


By VIRGIL C. BLUM, S.J., Ph.D. 


children of welfare benefits because of 
their exercise of religion in the choice 
of school is to “hamper” them in the 
free exercise of their religion. There- 
fore, said the Court, the state “cannot 


‘ 








Assistant Professor of Political Scvence 
at Marquette University, Fr. Blum 1s 
author of Your Child’s Religious Liberty 
(Catechetical Guild) and has contributed 
articles to the law journals of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Notre Dame and 
Georgetown and to such magazines as 
Columbia and The Voice of St. Jude. 





exclude individual Catholics, Lutherans 
. or the members of any other faith, 
because of their faith, or lack of it, 
from receiving the benefits of public 
welfare legislation.”’ 
Though it was in this very decision 
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that the Court enunciated the new doc- 
trine of absolute separation of Church 
and State—that is, that not the slightest 
government aid may be given to religion 
—the Justices found no violation of this 
doctrine in the spending of public 
money for the transportation of chil- 
dren to chureh-related schools. 


STUDENT QUA CITIZEN 


The Court made an important dis- 
tinction. It distinguished between giv- 
ing aid to the school as such and giving 
aid to the individual child and his par- 
ents. While, on the one hand, giving 
aid to the school is, under the doctrine 
of absolute separation, prohibited by 
the Constitution, giving equal benefits 
to all children is, on the other hand, 
demanded by the equal protection 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
Moreover, a denial of such benefits be- 
eause of religious belief violates the 
First Amendment. On the basis of this 
important distinction, the Court de- 
clared 


. We must be careful, in protecting 
the citizens of New Jersey against 
state-established churches [i.e., state- 
aided churches], to be sure that we 
do not inadvertently prohibit New 
Jersey from extending its general 
State law benefits to all its citizens 
without regard to their religious be- 
lief. 
Any such prohibition would be dis- 
crimination on religious grounds. 

Transportation, however, is an aid 
to the child and his parents. It is not 
an aid to the school. The Court em- 
phasized this when it said, referring to 
transportation: 


... the State contributes no money to 
the schools. It does not support 
them. Its legislation, as applied, does 
no more than provide a general pro- 
gram to help parents get their chil- 
dren, regardless of their religion, 
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safely and expeditiously to and from 

accredited schools. 

It was this decision—a decision in 
which the Court declared that a state 
“cannot exclude individual . mem- 
bers of any . . . faith, because of their 
faith, or lack of it, from receiving the 
benefits of public welfare legislation”’ 
—that brought the group of Protestant 
leaders together to devise ways and 
means to deprive citizens, particularly 
parochial-school children, of equal con- 
stitutional rights because of their reli- 
gious belief. 


POAU: ITS RAISON D’ETRE 


When the POAU was launched, it 
published a manifesto setting forth its 
immediate objectives. These objectives, 
seven in number, are all, without excep- 
tion, directed explicitly or implicitly 
against Catholics. Since it is impossi- 
ble to consider all seven objectives here, 
it will be sufficient to refer specifically 
only to the fifth, sixth and seventh. 

The fifth objective refers directly to 
the Everson bus case and to the Coch- 
ran textbook case of 1930. In the latter 
case the Supreme Court upheld the right 
of parochial-school children to partici- 
pate in the benefits of a state-provided 
free textbook program. In this fifth ob- 
jective the POAU determines 


.. to strive by appropriate constitu- 
tional means to secure a reconsider- 
ation of the two decisions of the Su- 
preme Court upholding the use of 
tax funds (a) for providing the pu- 
pils of parochial schools with free 
text books and (b) for the transpor- 
tation of pupils to parochial schools. 


In the sixth objective this organiza- 
tion determines 


. to call out and unite all patriotic 
citizens in a concerted effort to pre- 
vent the passage of any law by Con- 
gress which allots to Chureh schools 
any portion of a federal appropriation 
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for education, or which explicitly or 
implicitly permits the states to make 
such allotment of federal funds. 
According to the seventh objective 
of the manifesto, the POAU determines 


to give all possible aid to the 
citizens of any community or state 
who are resisting any . . . as- 
sault upon the principle of separation 
of church and state. 
This 
efforts to 
for children attending church-related 


would involve, for example, 


obtain bus transportation 
schools. 

From stated objectives two 
facts are to be noted. First, it is the 
purpose of the POAU to deprive chil- 
dren of the benefits of welfare legisla- 
tion (including education) because of 
their exercise of religion in the choice 
of school. Second, it is the determina- 
tion of the POAU to use well-organized 
political means to deprive children of 
their rights. 


these 


“QUANTITY AGAINST QUANTITY” 

It is not my purpose here to discuss 
this undemocratic attack on the rights 
of American children under cover of 
absolute separation of Church and 
State. I wish, rather, to raise the 
question whether the democratic proc- 
ess demands that private groups be or- 
ganized to protect the rights and inter- 
ests, for example, of children who elect, 
as an exercise of their religion, to attend 
parochial schools. In other words, if 
the rights and interests of our children 
are to be protected, is it necessary that 
private groups be organized to protect 
them? 

This question cannot be answered 
without some discussion of the demo- 
What is the nature of 
the democratie process? How does our 
When it is said that 


our democratic government is govern- 


cratie process. 
democracy work? 


ment by the people, are the people act- 


ing individually or as organized in pri- 
vate groups? 

Arthur F. Bentley, one of the shrewd- 
est of political analysts, answers this 
question very emphatically in his book, 
The Process of Government. He 
writes: 


There is no political process that is 
not a balancing of quantity against 
quantity. There is not a law that is 
passed that is not the expression of 
force and force in tension. There is 
not a court decision or an executive 
act that is not the result of the same 
process. 

These “quantities” and “forces” are 
private groups promoting their interests 
through the process of government. 

In the lawmaking process, the people 
do not generally enter the political 
arena as individuals. Indi- 
viduals, as individuals, are totally in- 
effective in the process of government 
when they are opposed by well-or- 
ganized private groups. This funda- 
mental fact was demonstrated in the 
Missouri state legislature when efforts 
were made during the session of 1955 
to provide bus transportation for chil- 
dren who elect to attend parochial 
schools. The POAU, well organized in 
the state, almost single-handedly de- 
feated this measure for the simple rea- 
son that the measure, though supported 
by many thousands of individuals, did 
not have the support of effectively or- 
ganized private groups. 

The importance of private groups in 
the process of government is not, it 
seems to me, sufficiently recognized by 
Catholics. Their importance is no less 
than essential. Again Bentley writes: 


isolated 


All phenomena of government are 
phenomena of groups pressing one 
another, forming one another .. . It 
is only as we isolate these group ac- 
tivities, determine their representa- 
tive values, and get the whole process 
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stated in terms of them, that we ap- 
proach to a satisfactory knowledge 
of government. 


INDIVIDUALS IMPORTANT ONLY 
IN RELATION TO GROUPS 


Mr. Bertram Gross, who has for 
thirty years actively participated in 
the process of government in both the 
legislative and executive branches of 
the Federal Government, makes some 
very acute observations in his book, 
The Legislative Struggle, regarding the 
importance of private organizations: 


Lawmaking is a dynamic process 
which, like any large-scale military 
operation, follows no rigid pattern. 
At every turn there are difficult 
choices to be made either on broad 
strategy or on daily tactics. The 
rules and procedures are the codes 
of battle. The agencies of govern- 
ment are instruments in the organiza- 
tion and disposition of contending 
forces. A statute is merely one of 
the things that can happen as a re- 
sult of the struggle: a compromise, 
an armed truce, a prelude to the next 
conflict, or, more rarely, an all-out 
victory for one side. 


If the lawmaking process is a struggle 
of “contending forces” and if a statute 
is merely one of the things that can 
happen as “a result of the struggle,” 
what, if any, is the importance of the 
individual in the democratic process? 
Mr. Gross’ long behind-the-scenes ex- 
perience in this process leads him to 
this conclusion: 


. individuals ... are of great im- 
portance—but their importance stems 
from their actual or potential rela- 
tionship to groups. They are the bed- 
rock materials from which groups are 
organized. They supply the ideas 
and leadership needed for successful 
group operations or, for that matter, 
even for rudimentary group organiza- 
tion. This does not mean that indi- 





vidual ability and personality are 
unimportant; they are often decisive 


factors. It means that individual 

leadership can be understood only 

in its relationship to group activities. 

(Emphasis added.) 

The POAU is well aware that the im- 
portance of individuals in the legisla- 
tive process stems from their relation- 
ship to groups. For this reason, this 
organization has, since 1948, made tre- 
strides toward organizing 
groups in every major city and state 
of the nation. This organizational 
strength is thrown into the political 
arena to achieve the anti-Catholic ob- 
jective of its manifesto. In St. Louis, 
for example, it sought to enlist the aid 
of every Protestant pulpit in an effort 
to defeat at the polls a slum-clearance 
bond issue because the clearing of the 
slums would be to the advantage of 
a nearby Catholic school. 

It should be pointed out that this 
POAU organizational pressure is ex- 
erted not only in the legislative process; 
it is repeatedly exerted, if somewhat less 
effectively, in the judicial process. For 
example, the POAU has sued in the 
Pittsburgh courts to force orphans to 
surrender their religious liberty as a 
condition for sharing in state benefits 
for dependent children. In Kentucky 
and elsewhere it has brought suit to 
force the dismissal of public school 
teachers because of their religious be- 
lief. The POAU is relentless in its 
efforts to find judges who will impose 
the doctrine of absolute separation of 
Church and State upon the American 
community and, by so doing, violate the 
religious liberty guaranteed by the First 
Amendment. 


mendous 


CATHOLIC OPPOSITION PROPOSED 


Here is the question which, it seems 
to me, must be answered by Catholics. 
In view of the fact that private groups 
and their activities constitute an essen- 
tial part of the democratic process, and 
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in view of the fact that there exist 
private groups which are organized to 
deprive Catholies of their rights, should 
not Catholics launch a well-staffed or- 
ganization to participate, throughout 
the nation, in the process of govern- 
ment? 

The answer seems to be quite simple. 
If Catholics do not organize private 
groups, then there are no groups to 
enter the legislative struggle in defense 
of their rights and interests. As a con- 
sequence, equal benefits for parochial- 
school children, for example, are lost 
by default. Opposition groups, such as 
the POAU, achieve a clear and uncon- 
tested victory for the simple reason that 
there are no organized Catholic groups 
which enter the political arena as inter- 
ested contestants. 

The failure of Catholies to organize 
for the protection of their rights and 
interests is, it seems to me, a disservice 
to democracy. Private groups have a 
special role in the democratic process 
as it has developed in our nation. If 
the common good is to be achieved, the 
various minority groups must organize 
so that they will be in a position effec- 
tively to participate in the processes of 
government. If Catholies do not want 
their parochial school children degraded 
to the level of second-class citizens, they 
have no choice—they must organize. 
They cannot both enjoy the blessings 
of democracy and refuse to participate 
in the democratic process. Imagine 
labor or business taking the position 
that it wants to enjoy the blessings of 
democracy, but refuses, nevertheless, to 
participate in the democratic process 
through effective organization. 

PROGRESS ONLY THROUGH 

GROUP PARTICIPATION 

The members of minority groups who 
refuse to organize are, for all practical 
purposes, without voice and influence 


in shaping the policies of government. 
This is true for the reason that private 
organizations, in the words of Mr. 
Gross: 


... have become a dominant part of 
the structure of American society . . . 
the overwhelming probabilities for 
the future are all on the side of more 
organization of social relationships 
rather than less. In fact, it is only 
through an acceptance of group 
struggle and participation in the proc- 
ess that any one with conviction con- 
cerning the path this struggle should 
take can make progress toward carry- 
ing his convictions into practice. 
(Emphasis added.) 

If Catholies have no convictions and 
no concern regarding public policy, if 
they have no convictions and no con- 
cern regarding their own rights and in- 
terests, then, of course, they need not 
organize. If Catholics do not like the 
immediate objectives of the POAU and 
if they wish to protect the rights and 
interests of their children, then they 
have no choice but to organize. The 
success of the POAU and similar organ- 
izations has’ been great. How can 
American children be protected against 
the activities of these groups? We find 
the answer in Bertram Gross’ emphatic 
statement: 


The only feasible way to counter- 
act objectionable activities of private 
groups is to develop counter pres- 
sures on the part of other contestants 
in the legislative struggle. 


These other contestants are groups— 
not individuals. However, continues 
Gross: 


Individuals have a major role in 
group conflict. There can be no doubt 
about this, but their role is in the 
process as leaders, subleaders, and 
followers—not outsiders. The only 
active role that individuals can play. 
is in the guidance or direction of the 
efforts of this or that group or set of 
groups. 
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The Catholic minority group, it would 
seem, has an obligation both to Ameri- 
can political society and to its own 
members to launch a highly integrated 
and effectively staffed organization, or 
to expand and develop nationally the 
existing NCWC, in order to participate 
as it should in the processes of govern- 
ment. We live in a democracy—we 
have the right and high duty to par- 
ticipate in the democratic process. 

It should be added, moreover, that in 








Of Unusual Interest 


Departing from a time-honored policy, the Editor of THe HoMILetic 
AND PastoraL Review has accepted, as an item of perennial interest, an 
article written by a non-Catholic cleric. 
the title of this article, and the British Anglican author, requesting the 
courtesy of anonymity, signs himself “An Anglican Papalist.” 

The author of this November article writes in so irenic a vein that, while 
our readers may here and there reasonably contest his conclusions, one can 
only believe that they will do so from a very practical viewpoint. At least 
all will agree that the scholarly writer of “The Anglican Clerical Mind” 
merits as well a charitable as a patient hearing. 


a pluralist society cooperation among 
private groups is imperatively neces- 
sary for achieving the common good. 
Our failure to organize for participation 
in the democratic process makes such 
joint efforts virtually impossible. This 
“cooperation,” Bertram Gross, 
“ean come only through development of 


says 


the group struggle itself, for the vicissi- 
tudes of this struggle create the condi- 
tions that promote cooperation and 


make it possible.” 





“The Anglican Clerical Mind” is 














The Moral Standard of the 
Theatre and Its Radiants 


I. GOES WITHOUT SAYING that be- 


fore the Reformation all actors or 


mummers or players—or, whatever 
else those vagabonds performing in 
theatres or on platforms or on inn 
baleonies or just in front of a circle 
of chairs on a bare floor—were neces- 
sarily members of the Catholic 

Church. 

It was this quotation which prompted 
some of my former seminary students 
recently to urge me to cull from notes 
old and new to form this article. 

With the present rash of sophomoric 
make-believe entertainment, who shall 
say that the clergy, whether professors 
or pastors, should remain indifferent or 
casual to a form of entertainment in 
which the Chureh had so great a share 
from the Middle Ages on? Who shall 
deign to leave the vast field of enter- 
tainment, the theatre and its radiants 
(radio, films and television), to seculars 
who often sneer at the Legion of De- 
cency as obscurantist—a bar to the 
progress of that Liberalism condemned 
so forthrightly by Pius IX? Who shall 
say that the consideration of the field 
of entertainment as we have it today— 
limiting the survey to our own country 
—is not timely when words like the 
following come from such an authori- 
tative source as the Vatican: 

Even more dangerous than the prog- 

ress of industrialization in the past 


Black friars, 


‘“Oatholics and the Stage,” 


April, 1951. 


By FRANCIS T. J. BURNS, Ph.D., S.T.D. 


century, of which it can be said that 
it ennobled matter at the expense of 
the worker, is the eruption in our so- 
ciety of modern communication tech- 
niques which threaten man’s spiritual 
autonomy. 


The writer goes on to embrace press, 
movies and television. Under press, one 
must logically include current fiction.” 








Fr. Burns is widely known as a preacher 
and public speaker. Before assuming his pres- 
ent duties as a pastor, our author held the 
Chair of Canon Law and Theology at St. 
Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota. 





It is amazing that so many of the re- 
viewers of entertainment in our Catholic 
periodicals and newspapers take to their 
task with such nonchalance, ofttimes 
softening down on fiction, drama and 
films, imitating their non-Catholic 
craftsmen in eyeing the good, if any, in 
a bad performance while lacking the 
courage to call a spade a spade. 


* “Substitute Secretary of State.” 
August 20, 1955. 
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TV AND CINEMA OFFER 

NOTHING TO THE MIND 

We, the clergy as a whole, are aware 
that the cinema, television (and the now 
Cinderella radio), as offshoots of the 
theatre, have come into our civilization 
to stay. We are interested, if not ex 
professo, at least as members of that 
fraternity whose chief concern is 
Dogma, Moral and Liturgy in the 
Catholic Church. Before turning to the 
theatre, historically older than its radi- 
ants, let us dismiss entertainment TV 
and films at once, by stating a con- 
sidered opinion. First, in an over-all 
view, they present a lot for the eye and 
ear and little for the mind. Secondly, 
for a great part when they are innocu- 
ous, they are dominantly — stupid. 
Thirdly, the current run of motion pic- 
tures, often deriving from a novel, serves 
up a triple menu of sex (more or less 
suggestive, if not openly bared), vio- 
lence, cuddled drinking and gambling 
with the kind of subnormal or abnormal] 
people one would not invite into respect- 
able Catholic or non-Catholic homes. 
Lastly, the present megalomania for 
flocking to the latest film or the newest 
parade of television talent is one of the 
saddest commentaries on the taste even 
of a great portion of Catholic people. 
They are giving the clergy a constant 
and tough battle to keep them from be- 
coming three-fourths or more secular- 
ized. 

As a radical remedy, implementing 
the Legion of Decency, might not the 
hierarchy persuade a few wealthy pa- 
trons to act as the Maecenas for this 
badly needed educational cause? By 
promoting one or more film studios un- 
der Catholic auspices, we could follow, 
“while holding the mirror up to nature,” 
a story whose warp and woof would be 
illuminated by a Christian philosophy 
of life. Then we would not have to sit 
in a motion-picture dream house and 


% 


witness the hero or heroine (divorced 
in private life four or five times) play- 
ing the role of the innocent lover plan- 
ning a home! Ah! Yes, Petronius, 
what would even you, dear Pagan, 
think—or you, dear Hawthorne, bowed 
down by moral concern—concerning 
these endless reams of saccharine make- 
believe which are not only out of focus 
with life but steeped in brutal muscular 
Naturalism that out-Zolas Zola! We 
bypass the so-called musical which has 
become the breeder of passive nonsensi- 
‘al diversion with only here and there 
a melody to rescue it from the limbo of 
moronie curiosity. 


PHILOSOPHICAL UNDERCURRENTS 
IN THE THEATRE 


Is the theatre of today related in any 
degree to that of yesterday, say, the 
period before our three wars? My col- 
leagues, detouring into deeper waters, 
point to philosophical undercurrents, 
the reigning rationalist theories of our 
time, even Existentialism, Pragmatism, 
Deweyism, or rampant subjectivism. 
The average theatre-goer, mostly the 
non-intellectual, never heard of or cared 
about Sartre, James, Dewey, Alexander, 
et al. The average intellectual would 
not be found very often in the current 
theatre. However, they have the basic 
answer. We should not forget Freud— 
who may? 

Searching for causes of moral col- 
lapse, Bishop Sheen (while not con- 
cerned with the theatre) gives a star- 
tling picture of non-Christian philo- 
sophical religious thought in his sup- 
plementary work, Religion without 
God.* I think that an educated person, 
reading this work or other similar, 
would not have to wonder long at the 
state of the theatre today. He would 
discover that the theatre (and its radi- 


> Longmans, Green & Co. (New York, 1928), 
Religion without God. 
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ants) has a definite ancestry. Willy- 
nilly, it has been dominated by some 
philosophy of life. Highly lauded plays, 
like the nauseating Tea and Sympathy, 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, Tobacco Road, 
etc., have a genesis in the past and the 
not-too-distant past. 

A high degree of any type of evolution 
or revolution touching the political or 
sociological order of things has gener- 
ally had a sequence in literary activity. 
The stage, as we think of it here or 
abroad at certain periods of the world’s 
story, could be the market place, news- 
paper, pulpit and schoolhouse, all in one. 
Just recall the age of Pericles and its 
cluster of names; the Elizabethan era 
with Shakespeare’s dominance; Spain 
offering Calderon and his compeers. 
Did not the loosely-named Romantic 
school spring out of the soil of revolu- 
tion in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, while the second half, “for 
which the first was made,” reveled in 
the glories of science and industrial- 
ism’s siren song? 

You may exclaim, this is going too 
far afield to find a price tag for plays 
like Tea and Sympathy or Tennessee 
Williams’ lucubrations, ete. Nearer 
home, then, these words were written: 


The theatre is the peoples’ temple of 
joy, of beauty, of life, of truth. There 
never was so much to do or so great 
a chance to do it.* 


What did Burton mean? Making of 
the theatre a temple, he must have en- 
visaged the thesis-drama with a mes- 
sage and that message must come from 
some teachers. Where did plays like 
The Servant in the House, The Lion 
and the Mouse, The Man of the Hour, 
The Witching Hour, drop from—from 
what sky or out of what study? I am 
concerned, only obliquely, with drama- 


 Bichaad Burton. Drama League (Novem- 
ber-December, 1918). 


turgy, but about the time at which we 
are now stopping, one heard a great 
deal about the playwright as a teacher. 
One heard a great deal about the “phi- 
losophy of the drama.” 


IRRELIGION AND 
HUMANITARIANISM IN THE 
DRAMATIC FORM 


Even if the public and some drama- 
tists were unaware, these ideologies, 
these “philosophies of life” (particu- 
larly in our own country) seeped into 
the dramatic form. One was Deism, 
which was a violent reaction against the 
dourness of savage Puritanism. Deism, 
we all know, has no role in its program 
for the supernatural. Next came a com- 
bination, a mixture rather, of Puritan- 
ism and Calvinism. Bishop England’s 
works, especially the letters, show that 
it was not so much the anti-Catholic 
prejudice resulting from devotion to 
some irreconcilable Christian sect which 
gave him trouble and the heartache; 
it was the prejudice of irreligion.® 

Moving up to the Civil War time, 
we encounter New England first, fol- 
lowed by the expansive West, idolators 
at the shrine of Kant. From that shrine 
came Emerson, vibrant with an oracular 
style, to “soften and persuade,” to throw 
away the categorical imperative of dear 
old Kant, and he shouted from the house 
tops a new norm of morality: “The only 
right is what is according to my consti- 
tution, the only wrong what is against 
it.” Emerson, while exerting a great 
influence in the latter nineteenth cen- 
tury, has received exaggerated attention 
as a thinker. However, if the Pragma- 
tism of James be the offspring of Emer- 
son’s Transcendentalism, we can salute 
both as twin hierophants propagating 
that narcotic Irreligion, which so wor- 
ried the great Bishop England in his 
pioneer diocese. 





¥ Bishop England’s Works, passim. 
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It was inevitable that Europe, though 
much farther away than now, should, 
for the theatre especially, offer its gift 
almost. concurrently with Emerson’s 
neo-Kantianism. What came I shall 
call the “technicolored glamorous 
priestness of humanitarianism.” It 
made all things easy; made it possible 
for the stage to turn its back on the 
moroseness of Kant. The letters of 
Comte, as well as his formalistic work, 
preached the religion of Humanity. 
Humanitarianism, little changed to- 
day, offers consolation for sorrow, love 
where needed and, of course, knows nil 
of sin whether Original or personal. 
The Positivism of Comte sets up a 
triad of veneration as far as religious 


motivations are concerned, namely, 


“the great being,’ Humanity, the 
“oreat medium,’ world space, the 


“oreat fetish,” the earth.® 
THE SUMMA OF A NEW RELIGION 


At the opening of the twentieth cen- 
tury, we find perhaps the best practical 
Summa, so to say, of the world’s un- 
christian philosophic-religious thought. 

This Summa is an address delivered 
by President Charles W. Eliot of Har- 
vard to the Summer School of Theology. 
It is a vague mixture of Comte’s reli- 
gion of humanity (considered from the 
dogmatic aspect), and of a crude ma- 
terialism, based on the pride of the 
physical sciences. To a Catholic, it 
surely seems a bizarre and sickening 
religious atmosphere. 


The new religion is therefore thor- 
oughly monotheistic, its God being 
the one infinite force; but this God is 
not withdrawn or removed, but in- 
dwelling and especially in every liv- 
ing creature The Scientific 
doctrine of one omnipresent, eternal 
Energy, is fundamentally and 
completely inconsistent with the dual- 


®*Comte’s Letters, Complete Works. 


istic conception which sets spirit over 
against matter, good over against evil, 
man’s wickedness against God’s right- 
eousness, and Satan against Christ 

. The ordinary consolations of 
institutional Christianity no longer 
satisfy intelligent people whose lives 
are broken by the sickness or prema- 
ture death of those they love j 
The religion of the future will ap- 
proach the whole subject of evil from 
another side, that of resistance and 
protection. The Breton sailor who 
had had his arm poisoned by a dirty 
fish-hook which had entered his fin- 
ger, made a votive offering at the 
shrine of the Virgin Mary and prayed 
for a cure. The workman today who 
gets cut or bruised by a rough or dirty 
instrument, goes to a surgeon who ap- 
plies an antiseptic dressing to the 
wound. That surgeon is one of the 
ministers of the new religion. 
Whether it [the new religion] will 
prove as efficient to deter men from 
wrong-doing and to encourage them 
to do right as the prevailing religions 
have been, is a question only experi- 
ence can answer The new re- 
ligion builds on the actual experience 
of men and women and of human so- 
city as a whole (Italics ours)? 


If then we examine our prewars phi- 
losophy of the drama, President Eliot’s 
“new religion” is in solution, a grand 
index. Treating of the drama, Bern- 
stein, French author of The Thief, etc.., 


says: 


I am certain that plays favorably 
received by the public reflect much 
less the soul of the authors than they 
do of the soul of the times. . . . A 
play is doomed to failure, if it depicts 
unfamiliar customs which shock the 
prejudices, the ideas, the tastes, secret 
or avowed, of the spectators... . 
I have nothing against any dram: 
unless it be the so-called educational 
or reform drama; or, worse yet, the 
moral drama I do not hate 
vice. I shall never write a play that 
glorifies virtue . The vanity of 
“The Religion of the Future.’ July 22, 
1909. 
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these lay-sermons makes me smile.* 


WANTED: A CHRISTIAN 
STANDARD OF NEMESIS 


In this “From Here to Eternity” age, 
does this seem outmoded or a bit anti- 
quated with the wonderful adaptability 
of our theatres to foster theatrical illu- 
sion beyond measure? The theatres 
of Shakespeare or Garrick compared to 
those of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries are as the crude toyhouses of 
children. 

Bernstein in France surely was an 
alien in his drama-philosophy to that 
hetter purpose set in motion by Cor- 
neille and earried on by Racine.® 

We may note that lesser minds in the 
not too recent past and the present are 
strangely wanting in that magie which 
establishes a struggle in dramatic form 
without falling into the obscene or pru- 
rient. 

The stage today does not have to 
usurp the funetions of religion. The 
Church first, the theatre second. Chris- 
tianity furnish the fixed 
standard of morality, without which the 
drama, far from being a help, becomes 
The 
Greeks found such a standard in the 
decrees of Fate, in their Nemesis. The 
old Morality and Mystery play was 
the fertile soil which forth 
Shakespeare. The drama as a creative 
art must stand for the good, the beauti- 
ful, the true. Its province is not to 
furnish these in so many syllogisms 


alone can 


a menace to social well-being. 


brought 


hut, under the form of dramatie con- 
flict, in action. The play, then, becomes 
a spiritual force and, as the angel lead- 
ing young Tobias, “it charms man’s 
steps over the burning marl” of every- 
day life. Dominated by a high Chris- 
tian philosophy of life, the dramatist 


becomes logically an idealist. He uses 


SChicago Record Herald, February 21, 1999 
® Mahaffy, Preface to Racine’s Plays. 


Without the 
“happy ending,” he knows how to end 
all things truthfully. He will write in 
his memory—whether he seeks to effect 
the tragie “catharsis” of Aristotle, or 
touch the lighter chords of Aristophanic 
laughter—these words, that he must be 
‘“‘a hewer of wood and a drawer of wa- 
ter” for religion. 


evil as a foil to good. 


THE THEATRE AND ITS RADIANTS: 
GUILTY OR NOT GUILTY? 


What are we going to do about it? 
What are the critics, writers and the 
better publie (including the thoughtful 
non-Catholic sections of the nation), 
all ever mindful of the eternal verities, 
going to do about it? Are we going to 
sit idly by, querulent and inactive, while 
we leave the vast field of entertainment 
—theatre, cinema, and _ television—to 
the Philistines? Are we going to lag 
behind the pagan Greek who found a 
standard in the decrees of Fate and false 
gods to spread an aura of dignity and 
religion around and within the stage? 
Are we—and I mean all who in any 
way can give aid against the enemy 





just as in a draft for war, going to have 


our children grow up to flout the Deca- 
logue either openly or by the subtle path 
of tolerance in order to be considered 
liberal? Must our people remain ever 
“cireus-minded,” with no more thought 
for art than the primitives? Upon the 
Decalogue and its detailed philosophy 
of life, depends art, its functions and 
its praise. Christianity— and certainly 
Catholicism—offers no apology for a 
strict censorship. Far from being an 
obstacle to progress, the guardianship 
of religion is the guide to the enchant- 
ing gates of happiness. 

The task is not an easy one. But the 
following suggestions at the risk of be- 
ing dubbed “idealist” are given: 


The Legion of Decency should be 
extended to embrace not only the 
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cinema but the legitimate theatre and 
television as well. 

Our splendid and powerful Hier- 
archy (apart from the suggestion I 
made above, which to some—even the 
clergy—may sound quixotic) could 
lay more emphasis on the parishes 
to preach selectivity in these cate- 
gories, and to preach without ceasing. 





Our Catholic colleges and Newman 
clubs could seek out and cultivate 
promising talent to write for all these 
forms, motivated by a sense of an 
apostolate, imbued with some of the 
missionary spirit. 

Parents in our various parochial 
organizations must be made to know 
the need of co-operation on behalf of 
youth in this vital matter. 

Lastly, Catholic actors in whatever 
medium could be contacted through 
retreats and other means, to refuse 
roles that east discredit upon their 


Faith. In this, I venture, many non- 
Catholics would be only too happy 
to co-operate. The high potential of 
religion has never been sufficiently 
activated in our time in regard to en- 
tertainment, simply because secular- 
ism has deluded us into soft tolerance 
of the things that are. 


I end this criticism by asking: How 
much more Bad Seed with its wide- 
spread pagan variety, must we suffer? 
And, again: What would a jury of 
Christian-minded men and women say 
if presented with the record of the thea- 
tre through the last forty years up to 
now? What would the jury say if for 
good measure the record were to be 
augmented by the cinema, radio and 
television? 

Guilty or not guilty? 





Fr. Gerald Vann, O.P., in his article, “Unconscious Motivation and 
Pseudo-Virtue,” takes issue with the Fr. John C. Ford, S.J., 
tion which the Jesuit scholar took some time ago before the members of 
the Catholic Theological Society of America in his paper, “Depth Psy- 
chology, Morality and Alcoholism.” 

In this same November issue we shall carry Fr. Ford’s “Reply to Father 


Vann.” 


and the posi- 
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Mary’s Assumption: 


History, Theology, Dogma 


\ \ HEN THE DOGMA of the Assump- 


tion was defined, the charge was made 
and has since been continually repeated, 
mainly by Anglican theologians, that 
the normal means of an appeal to 
historical evidence having failed, the 
Catholic attempting to 
“prove a fact of history by means of a 
1 


Chureh was 


theological speculation.’ 

There are as many misunderstand- 
ings in that one sentence as well could 
be, for the Catholic Church was _ not 
attempting to prove a fact of history. 
She defined an occurrence belonging to 
meta-history, something beyond time 
and space conditions, something proper 
toa realm other than this world and not 
subject to the norms of historical sci- 
ence in the ordinary sense of that word. 
Nor did she offer any “theological 
speculations” either as proofs of the 
doctrine she defined, or as a motive for 
the acceptance of the dogma. She pro- 
claimed not a natural, but a super- 
natural and revealed truth which was 
to be accepted by faith in her own 
divinely-given authority to teach man- 
kind; and, in so doing, she acted on the 
same principle as that of the first Coun- 
cil of Jerusalem which declared sim- 
ply: “It has seemed good to the Holy 
Ghost and to us” (Acts XV, 28). 

In the light of the charges made, 


‘The Assumption of Our Lady and Catholic 
Theology, by Victor Bennett and Raymond 
Wince. 


By LESLIE RUMBLE, M.LS.C., S.T.D. 


however, it may be helpful to try to 
clarify the concepts of history, theology 
and dogma, and the relationships be- 
tween them. 


HISTORICAL RESEARCH AND 
ACTS OF FAITH 


History, as such, is a purely natural 








Fr. Rumble, a convert to the Church, con- 
ducts a weekly radio program in Australia 
answering objections to the Church, a field 
to which he has devoted a lifetime of research. 
He has written numerous works, but ts per- 
haps best known as publisher of Radio Re- 
plies Press, St. Paul, Minnesota. 





science; and the facts of history must 
be ascertained—where it is possible to 
do so—by ordinary historical research. 
However, the knowledge we obtain by 
such research remains always a merely 
natural knowledge. It cannot be the 
object of a supernatural act of faith, 
which is essentially belief in a truth 
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revealed by God because it has been 
revealed by Him. 

This is not to say that historical 
knowledge may not provide reasonable 
grounds for going on to an act of faith 
in a revealed truth connected in one 
way or another with an historical fact. 
Thus the historical certainty of the 
empty tomb makes reasonable an act 
of faith in the resurrection of Christ. 
No amount of natural historical knowl- 
edge, however, can create supernatural 
faith or provide a proper motive for it. 
Historical erudition may make a good 
historian. Of itself it cannot produce 
the faith of a Christian. 

It is here that Protestant objectors 
to the dogma of the Assumption have 
fallen into a capital error. They have 
persisted in thinking of it in terms of a 
merely historical event—as if they had 
no idea of what Christian faith means 
and wanted to reduce everything to an 
entirely natural and materialistic level. 
To them can be applied the words of 
Pope Pius XII in his Humani Generis: 


There is a false use of the historical 
method, which confines its observa- 
tions to the actual happenings of hu- 
man life, and in doing so contrives 
to undermine all absolute truth, all 
absolute laws, whether it is dealing 
with the problems of philosophy or 
with the doctrines of the Christian 
religion. 

It can be said without exaggeration 
that the merely historical approach be- 
came the Protestant line of attack. 
The leading Anglo-Catholic paper in 
England wrote: “It is a fundamental 
principle of historical method that the 
occurrence of events in the world of 
time and space cannot be proved by 
purely logical deduction.’* The Rt. 
Rev. Dr. Garbett, Anglican Archbishop 
of York, describes the Catholic position 


*Church Times, Aug. 18, 1950. 
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as “the rejection of the appeal to his- 
tory, and the substitution of an appeal 
to faith.”* The Rev. Kenneth N. Ross 
declared the definition of the Assump- 
tion to be “the most startling example 
of the indifference of Roman Catholics 
to historical evidence.”* Messrs. Ben- 
nett and Wince wrote: 


The doctrine of the Assumption 
concerns a supposed event in history 
about which no knowledge could ex- 
ist unless it had happened in some 
public manner. If it is to be ac- 
cepted as a fact, let alone as a doc- 
trine, one has the right to expect 
adequate historical support for it.° 
*, .. EVIDENCE OF THINGS 

THAT APPEAR NOT” 


The one sufficient answer to such 
statements is that the dogma of the 
Assumption does not concern a sup- 
posed event “in history.” What does, 
or could, history tell us? The last 
genuinely historical reference to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary is that of her pres- 
ence with the Apostles at Pentecost 
(Acts 1, 13). At most, history could 
go farther, although it does not, record- 
ing either the time and place of her 
death or the last known moments of 
her life in this world, granting her trans- 
ference from earth without her having 
to die. Possibly it could even have 
recorded some such experience on the 
part of the Apostles of her going from 
this world and disappearing, as in the 
ease of Our Lord's ascension. The 
mystery of what became of Him after 
the cloud received Him out of their 
sight (Acts 1, 9) would be true of her 
ease also. Her glorification and as- 
sumption into heaven itself would be- 
long to meta-history, and not be within 
the scope of ordinary historical ob- 
servation at all. 

"8 Authority in Doctrine, p. 4. 

‘Why I Am Not a Roman Catholic, p. 23. 

° Op. cit., p. 16. 
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In all this there is no rejection of 
history in the sphere proper to it. 
There is no denial that history has its 
rights. One and the same God is the 
author of all truth, and supernaturally- 
revealed truth can never contradict any 
of the ascertained truths of history. If 
it could be proved from history that the 
Assumption did not take place, the Pope 
could not have defined that it did take 
place. Papal definition could not make 
what is certainly established histori- 
cally be otherwise than it actually was, 
any more than Congress could make the 
signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence in 1776 cease to be a reality by 
passing a Bill declaring that it never 
happened. Historical evidence has 
nothing to say either for or against the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
The mere historian is reduced to saying 
that, as far as history is concerned, it 
may or may not have taken place. 
From the merely historical point of 
view no one can say what became of 
her. 

Here, once more, it is necessary to re- 
mind ourselves that the grounds of 
Christian faith transcend all merely 
natural evidence. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews tells us that “faith is the evi- 
dence of things that appear not.” The 
motive of faith is the revealed Word of 
God, as contained in Scripture or Apos- 
tolic Tradition and elucidated for us by 
the infallible voice of the Living 
Church. 


DEPOSITUM FIDEI 


Much that has been said of history 
applies also to theology. Even though 
theology has to do with supernaturally- 
revealed truth, it is a natural science 
in so far as it is the fruit of the exercise 
of our natural faculties. Of itself it 
cannot produce an act of supernatural 
faith. People who know nothing of 
theology can easily have a far higher 


degree of faith than the most learned 
of theologians. 

Here, however, we must say some- 
thing concerning the methods of theol- 
ogy, for the authors mentioned above, 
Bennett and Winch, make much of a 
statement by Msgr. J. Pohle who, when 
dealing with the doctrine of the As- 
sumption, wrote: 


A long step forward has _ been 
taken by setting aside the historic 
method and basing the argument on 
strictly dogmatic grounds. The 
theological as well as the Scriptural 
argument seems in this question to 
have but a secondary and subsidiary 
value, and the case for the Assump- 
tion rests mainly on an ecclesiastical 
tradition which has all the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of apos- 
tolicity.® 
Msgr. Pohle had no thought of re- 

jecting “the appeal to history” in the 
sense Bennett and Winch had in mind 
when he spoke of “setting aside the 
historic method.” He was thinking in 
terms of a particular type of theology. 

Theology may be positive or specu- 
lative. The latter is a philosophical 
examination of Christian doctrines in 
order to obtain a deeper perception of 
their meaning and content. Positive 
theology, on the other hand, follows 
the “historic method” by proving that 
Catholic doctrines today are substan- 
tially the same as the teachings con- 
tained in the depositum fide, Scripture 
and Tradition, citing documentary evi- 
dence from those two remote sources 
of revelation. 

Msgr. Pohle pointed out that no 
explicit references to the doctrine of 
the Assumption can be found either in 
Scripture or in authentic documents of 
the first five centuries. By the his- 
toric method, therefore, theologians 
could make no progress toward showing 


~ * Mariology, p. 118. 
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that the later universal belief of Catho- 
lies in that doctrine was indeed con- 
tained in the depositum fidei. But 
when they turned from that method 
to the philosophy of the faith, seeking 
evidence not in the study of ancient 
records whether Scriptural or tradi- 
tional, but in a more profound consid- 
eration of the meaning and content 
of other dogmas about the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary which were most certainly 
contained in Scripture and Tradition, 
they found good grounds for holding 
that the doctrine of the Assumption 
was implicitly contained in them. 


THE UNWRITTEN WORD OF GOD 


It must be admitted that ordinary 
manuals of dogma, from which most 
priests have secured their theological 
training, have tended to concentrate on 
the historic method. True, most manu- 
als profess to combine both positive 
and speculative theology. The empha- 
sis, however, is on citations from Scrip- 
ture and Tradition, so that most priests 
would declare a doctrine definable be- 
cause it has been proved by theologians 
to be contained in those remote sources 
of doctrine. At first sight, therefore, it 
seems quite a reversal of procedure to 
say that a doctrine must be contained 
in Scripture and Tradition because it 
has been defined, even though by the 
“historic method” we have failed to 
find it there. 

Certainly it was not unusual to hear 
it said that papal definitions are merely 
clear and official declarations of what 
the Church has always believed, and it 
-an be proved from Scripture and from 
the Fathers that such was always the 
express belief of the Church. Along 
such lines was the statement by Car- 
dinal Wiseman: 

By the unwritten Word of God 
we mean a body of doctrines, which 


we believe not to have been 
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committed to writing, but delivered 
by Christ to the Apostles, and by the 
Apostles to their successors. We be- 
lieve that no new doctrine can be 
introduced into the Church, but that 
every doctrine which we hold has 
existed, and been taught in it, ever 
since the time of the Apostles, and 
was handed down by them to their 
successors.’ 

Superficially, to say the least, that 
explanation would seem to leave no 
room for a truth contained in Tradition, 
yet so obscured as to be practically un- 
known to the Church for centuries! 
But one immersed excessively in a 
theology based on the historic method 
can fail to advert to the difference be- 
tween the merely historical approach 
and the approach. Pope 
Pius XII therefore, in 
Humani Generis, that “theology, even 
what is called positive theology, must 
not be put on a level with the merely 


dogmatic 
warns us, 


historical sciences.” 

There is, of course, no historical evi- 
dence to show that the doctrine of the 
Assumption was at any time unknown. 
At most we could argue that there are 
no written historical records to show 
that the doctrine was known during 
the first five centuries. It may quite 
well have been known then, contem- 
porary records of the belief having 
perished. But it would not matter, so 
far as the truth of the doctrine is con- 
cerned, if the fact of the Assumption 
of the Virgin Mary was lost sight of 
during the first five centuries, and pro- 
fessing Christians during that period 
were quite unaware of it, neither affirm- 
ing nor denying it. The sneer that we 
‘an trace the historical evidence back 
only to the fifth century, after which 
there is an unbridgable gap between 
that late date and any eye-witnesses of 
the supposed event, so that our belief 


* Doctrines and Practices of the Catholic 
Church, Vol. I, p. 60. 
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in “the vanishing Madonna” rests on 
no more than “the smile of the Cheshire 
Cat, the cat itself having completely 
evaporated,” is simply pointless. 


SCHOLARSHIP IS THE 
SERVANT OF THOUGHT 


We do not mind admitting the charge 
of the Rev. Kenneth N. Ross that there 
is no strictly historical evidence for 
the Assumption and that our approach 
to the question is “in quite a different 
way.”* But there are those among his 
fellow-Anglicans who are beginning to 
see not only the validity, but the neces- 
sity of the dogmatic approach instead 
of the merely historic in theology gen- 
erally. Thus, the Rev. D. M. MacKin- 
non writes: 


If one treats the problems of the 
apostolic succession as primarily one 
of the ecclesiastical organization, one 
fails altogether to grasp its import. 
But when one has set it within the 
whole context of the Church . . . its 
character changes. It is no longer an 
historical, but a distinctively theo- 
logical problem. We are thrust from 
the external visible facts of history 
into a realm where the finite, the 
perceptible, and the mortal is caught 
up into God and made an instrument 
of His purposes.® 


Again, the Rev. J. V. 
writes: 


L. Casserley 


Any tendency to rely too much or 
too absolutely on the testimony of 
historical criticism and archeology 

. would be a disaster to theology 
in the wider and profounder sense of 
the word .. . Christian thought must 
put its trust above all in the force 
and cogency of its theological cate- 
gories, in their unrivalled analytic 
and synthetic power.” 


"Op. ctt., p. ZB. 

"The Church of God, p. 51. 

"The Retreat from Christianity in the 
Modern World, p. 85. 


Earlier he had written: 


Its distinguishing characteristic 
[that of modern theology] is its sub- 
stitution of scholarship for thought. 
It has demanded, and on the whole 
secured, a biblical and _ historical 
rather than a philosophical theology 
... Thus scholarship, instead of .. . 
being the servant of thought, has 
aspired to become its master.” 


Yet, even when the historic method 
in theology has yielded place to a 
purely theological analysis of truths al- 
ready known to have been revealed, and 
it has been verified that the doctrine of 
the Assumption is indeed implicitly 
contained in those truths, the Church 
neither rests her case for defining the 
doctrine as a dogma upon such a theo- 
logical conclusion, nor asks us to make 
an act of faith in it on the grounds that 
we ourselves are impressed by the 
soundness of the theology involved. 
The Church does not define dogmas be- 
‘ause the ingenuity of theologians has 
found a way to assure her that she may 
safely do so; nor does she ask us to 
make any act of faith which would rest 
ultimately upon their reliability. 


“TRADITION IS THE 
LIVING MEMORY... .” 


The Church herself declares that she 
cannot define as a dogma any truth 
which is not contained in the depositum 
fidei preserved from the very beginning 
in Christian Tradition, whether written 
in Holy Scripture or handed down to 
the present day by other means. 

How is it known for certain that this 
or that doctrine is indeed an integral 
part of the depositum fidei? That can 
be known with certainty only by the 
Chureh herself, drawing upon her own 
consciousness manifested by _ the 
morally unanimous belief of all her 


" Tbid., pp. 69, 70. 
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Bishops, the successors of the Apostles 
to whom Christ entrusted the care of 
His flock. This mind of the Church her- 
self already constitutes her ordinary 
and infallible magisterium or teaching- 
authority, which from time to time finds 
solemn, official and authentic utterance 
by the Pope, either in association with 
Councils or by his sole and supreme 
authority. 

Explaining the theology of the liv- 
ing consciousness of the Church as held 
in Eastern Orthodoxy, Sergius Bulgakov 
writes: 


The fullness of the true faith, the 
true doctrine . . . is guarded by the 
whole Church and transmitted from 
generation to generation, as the tra- 
dition of the Church. Tradition is 
the living memory of the Church, 
containing the true doctrine that 
manifests itself in its history. It is 
not an archeological museum, not a 
scientific catalogue, it is not, further- 
more, a dead depository. No, tradi- 
tion is a living power inherent in a 
living organism. In the stream of 
its life it bears along the past in all 
its forms so that all the past is con- 
tained in the present and 7s the pres- 
ent. The unity and continuity of 
tradition follow from the fact that the 
Church is always identical with it- 
self. The Church has an unique life, 
guided at all times by the Holy 
Spirit; the historical form changes, 
but the spirit remains unchanged. 
Thus belief in Church tradition as the 
basic source of Church doctrine arises 
from a belief in the unity and self- 
identity of the Church.?” 


In that explanation, the Orthodox 
Churches and the Catholic Church are 
in agreement. Unfortunately, having 
rejected Papal infallibility, the Ortho- 
dox Churches, even though they speak 
of the living consciousness of the 
Church, have lapsed from it and ren- 
dered themselves speechless for the 


% The Orthodox Church, pp. 19-20. 
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purposes of proclaiming the full Chris- 
tian truth. 


CHURCH TODAY IDENTICAL 
WITH PRIMITIVE CHURCH 


The Catholic Church herself, there- 
fore, is the only official and infallible 
exponent of the contents of the Chris- 
tian Tradition. ‘The task of interpret- 
ing the deposit aright,’ declared Pope 
Pius XII, “was not entrusted by our 
Divine Redeemer to the individual 
Christian, nor even to the individual 
theologian; it was the Church’s teach- 
ing that must be decisive.’* It was to 
the Church as such that Our Lord made 
the promise: “When He, the Spirit of 
truth is come, He will guide you into 
all truth.” As Divine Truth is more 
deeply penetrated and understood in 
the Church, so dogmas—as that of the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
—are formulated under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit; and they are expres- 
sions of Divine Tradition as it emerges 
more and more clearly in the living 
consciousness of the Church. 

It is the Church in her teaching- 
authority which is infallible. No de- 
gree of learning in any individual theo- 
logian is a guarantee against error. 
Pope Pius XII speaks of those who “are 
eager to emancipate themselves from 
Authority”; and of them he says: “The 
danger is that they will lose touch, by 
insensible degrees, with the truth di- 
vinely revealed to us, leading others 
besides themselves into _ error.’’4 
Truly, it is the Church which is “man’s 
protection against the tyranny of the 
wise who would rob him of the heritage 
of the Gospel.’’5 

As for the strange appeal of Angli- 
cans from the teachings of the Cath- 








* Humani Generis. 

* Humani Generis. 

* The Church of God, by D. M. MacKin- 
non, p. 54. 
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olic Church today to those of the Primi- 
tive Church, that is but an appeal from 
the Church to herself. For the Catholic 
Church is one and the same Church as 
that which they call the Primitive 
Chureh, ever preserving her = self- 
identity; and she is as reliable now as 
she was then. If one has confidence in 
the Primitive Church, he has exactly 
the same reasons for confidence in the 
Catholic Church of our own times. 


The Catholic, believing in the infalli- 
bility of the Church, has no difficulty in 
accepting dogmatic definitions by the 
successor of St. Peter as Supreme Pastor 
and Teacher of us all. With non- 
Catholics, who repudiate such defini- 
tions, the question must first be settled 
as to whether, according to the will of 
Christ, the Church does possess, or ever 
did possess, infallible authority of anv 
kind. 





In the next HPR issue 


our readers. 


Facts for Priests.” 


” 


Civil Defense? 


the event of atomic attack. 
them for our readers. 





We are privileged to carry two articles of the utmost practical value to 


Fr. George D. Scafati contributes the first of these, “Some Social Security 
At the conclusion of his article, Fr. Scafati appends a 
section of selected questions, so that it is safe to say that this article will 
insure the November issue being filed away for many fruitful references. 
It is wholly authoritative and up to the latest act of the Government. 
The second article raises the question: “Does the Clergy Know Its Role in 
Fr. John E. Kelly, who has been working very closely 
with the Federal Civil Defense Administration, is frank to declare that 
there is a regrettable and widespread ignorance on the part of the clergy 
regarding the many and clear-cut duties imposed on them peculiarly in 
His article has the great merit of delineating 
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Which Opinion Should One 


Follow? 


| PRESENT ARTICLE runs along 
lines somewhat different from 
followed by the material usually to be 
found in this department. It is being 
written as a result of a letter from a 
reader of this REview with the thought 
that what is said here may for some be 
provocative of reflection and discussion, 
and with the hope that some word or 
other may be helpful to others who 
share the opinions and the difficulties of 


those 


the correspondent. 

It is not the writer’s intention to 
from the 
when 


quotations 
Moreover, 


offer extensive 
letter in question. 
lines are indented it should be under- 
stood that, at least in some instances, 
the thought of the correspondent is be- 
ing reproduced substantially, without 
claim that every quotation is literal. 
The quoted remarks are a device of 
convenience, intended in this article 
merely to signify the observations of 
the priest who originally penned his 
comments and questions about the vari- 
ance in opinions and definitions to be 
found among approved authors. 





Fr. Danaghe ris Profe s- 
sor of Canon Law and 
Sacramental Moral The- 
ology at St. Thomas 
Seminary in Denver, 
Colorado, and is on the 
faculty of the Register 
School of Journalism. 
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By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M., J.C.D. 


WHICH EDITION TO FOLLOW? 


It often happens that new editions 
of moral theology texts are published 
for reasons that are obvious. Church 
laws are changed or modified, and 
commentators sometimes reject their 
earlier opinions and explanations to 
accommodate older texts to modern 
conditions. Or the original authors 
are under pressure to soft-pedal some 
of the opinions expressed in their 
previous editions. What I should 
like to know it this: What obliga- 
tion is there to follow one edition in 
preference to another where it is a 
matter of mere personal opinion, and, 
besides, the editions have an Jmpri- 
matur? 

In all likelihood, the term “soft- 
pedal” in the above quotation has an 
implication which the writer did not 
intend. Implied is the concealment or 
retraction of an opinion previously ex- 
frowned upon or dis- 
approved by the Chureh, but. still 
privately maintained by the author. 
That something of this nature might 
occur cannot be denied. Difficulties 
have been caused in the past by those 
who insisted upon placing their own 
judgment above that of the Church. 
On the other hand, there have been in- 
stanees in which recognized and ap- 


pressed, now 


proved canonists or theologians have 
disagreed with published decisions that 
did not fall within the area of infallible 
teaching, and in which they have suc- 
ceeded in bringing about a subsequent 
change in the official decision. Cardi- 
nal Gasparri describes such a case in 
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which he was largely responsible for 
modification of a response of the Su- 
preme Sacred Congregation of the Holy 
Office.' 

In the period between issuance of the 
original decree and its modification, 
Cardinal Gasparri did not publicly 
voice his disagreement with that offi- 
cial pronouncement. Rather, through 
effective presentation of his arguments 
to the Supreme Pontiff, he secured ap- 
proval of his position in the matter. It 
would not be a fair statement of the 
situation to say that Cardinal Gasparri 
succumbed to pressure in keeping quiet 
about something in which he strongly 
believed. Like every faithful and 
obedient Catholic, he submitted to the 
judgment of the Holy See and would 
not have even considered impugning its 
decisions. 

In like fashion, the theologian who 
changes in later editions an opinion he 
has previously expressed, because of a 
statement or definition or decree from 
the Supreme Pontiff or from one of 
the Roman Congregations, is not “sub- 
mitting to pressure.” He is taking the 
necessary steps to bring his writings 
into line with the teaching of the 
Chureh now clarified by statements 
not previously available or by informa- 
tion to which he did not before have 
access. For example, after our Holy 
Father recently declared that the ex- 
cision of healthy reproductive organs is 
permissible, when the surgeon deems the 
removal of these organs to be necessary 
for preventing serious disease in some 
other part of the body, such as cancer, 
it would be rash and unreasonable for 


'Tractatus Canonicus de Matrimonio, by 
Peter Cardinal Gasparri (Typis Polyglottis 
Vaticanis, 1932), Vol. 11. nn. 1215-1218. Cf. 
THe Homitetic aNp PastoraL Review, Sep- 
tember, 1953, pp. 1081, 1082. 

* Pope Pius XII, Allocution to the 26th Con- 
gress of the Italian Urological Society. pub- 
lished in L’Osservatore Romano, October 10, 
1953. 


any theologian to retain in his later 
editions an expression of opinion con- 
trary to the norm established by the 
Supreme Pontiff for these cases. 

Instances such as these manifest the 
importance of using as a source or 
reference the latest available edition of 
an author’s work, if one has a choice 
in this respect. What is the reader to 
do if the point in question is “a matter 
of mere personal opinion’? This is not 
easy to say, because so much depends 
upon determination of what falls into 
the realm of mere personal opinion. 
We must be on guard against a tendency 
the realm of mere personal opinion. 
anything with which we do not per- 
sonally agree, or the reason for which 
we do not understand or accept. Like- 
wise, the fact that theologians are not 
unanimous in their teaching on a cer- 
tain point does not justify the conclu- 
sion that the field is wide open for 
everyone to make his own decision both 
for his personal conduct and for use in 
the confessional. 


IMPRIMATUR AND 
CONTROVERTED QUESTIONS 


Undertaking to explain how one can 
decide whether or not an opinion is 
probable and whether or not a com- 
mentator can safely be followed in a 
particular case would take us far be- 
yond the space available for this article. 
Our concern is with the difficulty that 
may be caused by differences in various 
editions of the same work or in succes- 
sive statements on a moral problem by 
the same writer. Perhaps the point will 
be best presented by discussing the ex- 
amples proposed in the letter from our 
correspondent 

Before that discussion, however, a 
moment should be taken to say that 
undue emphasis seems to be laid upon 
the Imprimatur in that letter. In this 
connection let us note a statement fre- 
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quently seen at the beginning of pub- 

lished works: 
The Nihil Obstat and Imprimatur 
are Official declarations that a book 
or pamphlet is free of doctrinal or 
moral error. No implication is con- 
tained therein that those who have 
granted the Nihil Obstat and Im- 
primatur agree with the contents, 
opinions, or statements expressed. 


Canon 1393, §2, orders examiners or 
censors of books, in discharging their 
office, to keep before their eyes the 
dogmas of the Church and the common 
doctrine of Catholics as contained in 
the decrees of the general councils, in 
the constitutions or prescriptions of the 
Apostolic See and in the common 
opinion of approved authors. 
Therefore, censors are to be guided, 
as to matters in which the Church has 
not spoken, by the unanimous or al- 
most unanimous views of authors. In 
controverted questions they shall not 
refuse a favorable opinion (to the pub- 
lication of a book) because the book 
adopts a position at variance with their 
own.® There have been not a few in- 
stances in which Catholie writers and 
teachers, all loyal to the Church and 
submissive to the authority of the Holy 
See, have disagreed among themselves 
until the Church has seen fit to settle 
the controversy. The Imprimatur, if 
given to a moral theology manual, is 
a guarantee to the reader that the book 
does not uphold any opinions contrary 
to the clear and definite teaching of the 
Church. It does not mean that the 
book contains only opinions with which 
every other moralist would whole- 
heartedly agree. There are contro- 
verted opinions held by various authors, 
all of whom have secured the Imprima- 
tur of a bishop for their writings. The 


® The Sacred Canons, by John A. Abbo and 
Jerome D. Hannan (Herder, St. Louis, 1952), 
Vol. II, p. 627 
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Imprimatur, however, should not lead 
us to forget the axiom that an author’s 
opinion is as good as his reason for it, 
or that men can change their minds as 
a result of further study of a question 
in the light of the reasons and objec- 
tions advanced by those who did not 
agree with them. 


EXAMPLES, PRE-CODE 
AND OTHERWISE 


“In pre-Code editions of Sabetti,” 
writes our correspondent, ‘we read that, 
in practice, for a reasonable cause, the 
Misereatur and Indulgentiam before 
sacramental absolution may easily be 
omitted; and that, according to the 
more common opinion, they can always 
be omitted without sin. The same is 
true of the prayers which follow the 
absolution. However, because they 
probably elevate to the status of sacra- 
mental satisfaction for sin all of the 
penitent’s good works, it is fitting that 
they be omitted very rarely.” In post- 
Code editions, we are told, the state- 
ment that the prayers in question may 
always be omitted without sin is de- 


leted. ‘This makes the later editions 
more restrictive in that particular 
opinion,” writes the priest who raised 


these questions. 

The reason for the deletion pre- 
sumably is the fact that in the new 
Code of Canon Law one of the canons 
makes specific mention of this point: 
“Although the prayers attached to the 
formula of absolution by the Church 
are not necessary to obtain the absolu- 
tion itself, nevertheless, they should 
not be omitted, save for just cause.’ 
In the light of this statement in the 
Code, it was proper for the theologian 
to omit the statement in his work which 
held that the prayers could always law- 


*Canon 885. 
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fully be omitted, whether there was a 
just cause or not. 

This particular example serves to 
emphasize the importance of always 
being aware of the fact that there were 
numerous uncertainties which were 
settled by the Code of Canon Law, as 
well as some laws which were modified 
by the new Code, or changed entirely. 
Undoubtedly there is no choice for the 
reader between successive editions of 
a manual, when the earlier volume does 
not agree with the present law of the 
Church. For actual, practical use by 
parish priest or confessor, one does well 
to set aside the pre-Code edition of any 
author, and to limit his consultation of 
that author to the editions published 
after promulgation of the Code of 
Canon Law in 1917. Even editions 
published at that time are now almost 
forty years old, and they could not take 
into account the decrees, instructions 
and responses which have been issued 
during these forty years or so. This is 
not to discount the value and usefulness 
of the older works, especially those with 
which a priest has been long familiar 
and which he has studied and consulted 
over the years. Still, we must always 
keep in mind not only the fact of new 
legislation and authoritative interpre- 
tations of ecclesiastical law, but also 
the fact that the passing years bring 
with them in many instances more or 
less commonly accepted solutions of 
problems in moral theology about which 
there was originally much dispute at the 
time when the problems first arose or 
became a matter of frequent experience. 


DEFINITIONS ARE DANGEROUS 


The writer well remembers the as- 
sertion of the Roman professor who 
said that definitions in law are danger- 
ous, and the like assertions of some 
authors. These come to mind with the 
reading of our correspondent’s letter, 


in which he says, “In the later editions 
of Genicot the definitions of what con- 
stitutes a proximate occasion of sin are 
more liberal than in the later editions, 
when Salsmans collaborated.” Refer- 
ence is made also in the letter to the 
works of another outstanding author 
who has written extensively and whose 
volumes have gone through many edi- 
tions over the years. 

Of these our correspondent says that 
in earlier editions there were to be found 
“liberal, but specifie and practical views 
as to what constitutes the various de- 
lectationes in matters of chastity.” In 
later editions, he has been told, the 
author is silent on many things con- 
cerning which he was so explicit before. 
From this, the conclusion is not drawn 
that “this implies that he was wrong 
before in his assertions, especially since 
the text had an Imprimatur.” How- 
ever, the letter goes on, “I think that 
obscuring the issue in many definitions 
and straight-jacketing them by being 
too vague and general may incline 
many a conscientious priest to become 
too meticulous, and even scrupulous, 
about matters de sexto, because they 
eannot form their consciences for want 
of more clearness and practicality in 
definitions which the theologians give.” 
A further complaint is that “theologians 
don’t always agree in their definitions, 
and much less in the extent of their ap- 
plication.” 

These are problems, of course, which 
are inherent to moral theology which 
must deal with human nature and hu- 
man acts. It is impossible to obtain 
a definition or series of definitions which 
will easily or automatically solve the 
problems that spring from conscience 
and from violations, real or imagined, 
probable or certain, of the moral law. 
Our correspondent himself suggests 
what must be done when he writes, “All 
of this leaves a priest to his own re- 
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sources to interpret the definitions in 
the light of his own acquired knowl- 
edge, and from what he can put to- 
gether by further reading and study.” 

However, the effort should not be to 
dissect each and every definition, with 
the result that too much stress is laid 
upon this or that term, and the main 
idea is obscured. For instance, using 
the example already cited from Genicot, 
the priest might spend a long time try- 
ing to decide why one author speaks of 
a proximate occasion of sin as one in 
which a person is certain or almost cer- 
tain to commit sin, while another author 
writes that it is an oceasion which 
Why does 
one, writer use “certain,” while an- 
other speaks of “always” committing 
sin? 

It is hoped that the specific terms here 
suggested will not appear unfair to the 


almost always leads to sin. 


correspondent who inquired about these 
things. For lack of any more specific 
quotations from the works of the au- 
thors mentioned in the letter, and with 
the hope of clarifying a point, the pres- 
ent example has been proposed. In the 
settlement of an actual case, the deter- 
mining factor will not be so much the 
terms used by theologians in their effort 
to explain the matters about which they 
write, as it will be the study, reading, 
experience and acquired knowledge of 
the priest who must settle the case. 

It is obviously impossible to bring up 
all, or any considerable number, of the 
eases in which there might arise the 
difficulties presented by our correspond- 
ent. With him, however, “to come to 
the point again, what liberty does a 
person have in following one opinion in 
preference to another of one and the 
same author, or his collaborators, in 
different editions?” If the reader is 
relying solely on the extrinsic authority 
of the theologian whose work he con- 
sults, he would seem to have no choice 
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except to act in accordance with the 
opinion expressed in the author’s latest 
edition. The assumption is that the 
author has studied the matter and that 
his opinion is the result of arguments 
which to him are sufficient to justify the 
opinion he holds and advances. If a 
later edition contains a change of 
opinion, it is because the author thinks 
that the reasons which he previously 
deemed sufficient, now, upon more re- 
flection, have been judged insufficient, 
either in themselves or in the light of 
arguments presented by others. 
Perhaps the nature of this article 
may lead some to the conclusion, not 
intended, that the confessor is to be a 
man of one book, relying almost en- 
tirely on the writings of one author, be 
those writings an original work or a 
revision by some qualified successor or 
colleague. Such is not the case, and 
we are sure that this is not the intent 
or the practice of the reader upon whose 
letter we have drawn at such length. 


CURRENT MORAL THEORY 


This little discussion, however, does 
give occasion to mention the obligation 
laid upon all priests to continue their 
studies after ordination,’ 
which our correspondent evidently has 
done. Worthy of remark in this con- 
text is the advisability and importance 
of keeping in touch with what we might 
eall current moral theology. In fact, 
this is the title given to a department 
which appears at regular intervals in 
Theological Studies, and which is both 


something 


enlightening and interesting in the in- 
formation that 
topies discussed by various theologians. 


it supplies about the 


Reading these discussions, as they 
appear in the pages of clerical periodi- 
cals, such as this Review, and the prac- 
tical questions raised by priest-readers 


*Canon 129. 
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in the course of their own experience, 
helps us to realize that moral theology 
is a living subject, not a dead one. We 
appreciate more fully, also, the impor- 
tance of carrying out the admonition of 
Canon 129, so that we may always be 
familiar with the pronouncements of 
the Holy See upon current moral prob- 
lems, especially under a Roman Pontiff 
who has been so helpful in stating the 
solutions to moral questions of a practi- 
‘al nature. | 

Study of these things, continuing 
familiarity with the readily available 
sources in which are to be found the 
discussions of theologians today, con- 


sultation with others, under the pre- 
scribed restrictions whenever sacra- 
mental or professional secrecy are in- 
volved—means such as these will help 
to cultivate a background that will shed 
light upon the unclear, or general, or 
doubtful statement of an individual 
author. They will enable the priest and 
the confessor to decide more readily the 
‘ases in which consultation of that au- 
thor’s work provides sufficient informa- 
tion and authority and will help him to 
recognize more easily the cases in which 
it is necessary to go further and to seek 
knowledge or advice from another or 


others. 





In the immediately preceding pages you are in a position to judge what 
a typical issue of THE HomMILETIc AND PasToRAL REVIEW offers its reader- 
ship. We have made this suggestion before (and many of our readers 
apparently saw merit in it), but we should like to keep before your minds 
that our young seminarians would be aided tremendously if they were able 
to have their own personal copies of THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW. 
Our priest writers are interested in the current speculative and practical 
issues, and we sincerely feel that our seminarians would benefit by a clerical 


gift of lasting benefit. 





magazine that is alert to the times. The suggestion is, therefore, that you 
consider our special $3.50 annual subscription offer for seminarians as a 

















Sacerdotal Squawks 


waa SERIES OF PAPERS wanders 
all over the ecclesiastical map. So far, 
by all indications, it has not yet ended 
up in any sort of dogmatic morass, 
though one article in the series 
(“Hymns’’) caused an indignant musi- 
cal authority in the tight little domain 
of his own publication to state that the 
writer is completely lacking in exper- 
tise and that he is a cobbler who has 
gone beyond his last. Which is all to 
the good, for the purpose of this series 
is simply to provoke thought and dis- 
cussion about various and sundry sub- 
jects connected with the priestly life. 
And a cobbler has a right to think and 
discuss as much as any soi-disant ezx- 
pert, perhaps even more so, for there 


seems to be a great plenty of us 
cobblers! 
BLESSINGS 


The Roman Ritual is full of blessings 
for things. There are blessings for 
fields, flying machines, lambs, animals 
in general, bees, water (fifteen different 
ones!), floods, archives, gold, libraries, 
silk worms, butter, bells, beer, eatables 
in general, oats, chalk, vehicles, trains, 
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homes, schools, horses, furnaces, fruits, 
herds, barns, fire, mountain climbing 
gear, printing plants, fire extinguishers, 
medicine, boats, oil, eggs, bread (six 
blessings), mills, cakes, wells, roses, 
salt, seeds, seismographs, stables, tele- 
graph stations and wine. By compari- 
son, the blessings for persons are very 
few. There are blessings for sick in- 
fants and adults, for children and in- 
fants in general, for women before and 
after child birth, for people in general 
in honor of Our Lady Help of Chris- 
tians, for groups of people in certain 
circumstances (four), for pilgrims, 
whether starting for holy places or 
returning therefrom, or getting sick on 
the way—and that’s it. 

Why should there not be more bless- 
ings of persons suitable to various oc- 
casions? One such occasion would be 
the beginning of a long journey. We 
can bless the car, bless the train, bless 
the boat, bless the St. Christopher 
medal, but there is nothing for the most 
important factor of the journey—the 
person making it! Since a trip either 
for business or pleasure could not very 
well be called a pilgrimage, the _ pil- 
grim’s blessing of the ritual would not 
be in order. Yet, would it not be a nice 
custom for someone starting out on a 
long trip to drop off at church or reec- 
tory and ask for the priest’s blessing? 

Another occasion special 
blessing would be in order is the in- 
stallation of officers in a society, es- 
pecially a religious society. Certainly 
an imprecatory prayer and _ blessing. 
asking God to give the new officers 





where a 
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strength and enlightenment in the per- 
formance of their new duties would be 
quite in order. But the only possibly 
appropriate blessings in the Ritual is 
the one for a person in honor of Our 
Lady Help of Christians. Suppose we 
are installing officers for the Holy Name 
Society, or the St. Vincent de Paul, or 
the Catholic Youth Group. What spe- 
cial relationship would there be with 
Our Lady Help of Christians? 


THE EUCHARISTIC FAST 


The recent Eucharistic legislation is 
certainly a blessing of incalculable pro- 
portions. It makes the law of the 
Eucharistic fast much more adaptable, 
gives due consideration to various diffi- 
culties of modern life, and allows people 
to receive in circumstances where they 
would not or could not have received 
before. 

However, there is one person who is 
left out in the cold—or rather in the 
night—by these new regulations: the 
night worker. What can we say to such 
a one? For example, he begins working 
at 11:00 P. M. and works till 7:00 
A. M.— a frequent “shift” in industrial 
areas. He wants to receive at an 8:00 
o’clock Mass, eat something afterwards, 
and then retire. By the law he must 
fast from midnight, with the exception 
of water. The only mitigation we can 
offer is that he may, because of labor- 
ious work performed before receiving 
Holy Communion, take liquids up to 
an hour before receiving. Now that can 
be pretty difficult for anyone who is 
working steadily through the night! 

Why could not the regulations for 
the afternoon and evening Masses (fast 
from solids for three hours and liquids, 
except water, for one hour before re- 
ceiving) be extended to night workers? 
A few years ago we in the United States 
had a special privilege whereby night 
workers could eat and drink after mid- 





night provided they abstained from 
solid food for four hours and from 
liquids for one hour before receiving. 
So, quite a few of our people who are 
night workers are aware that some such 
regulation once existed, and it is rather 
difficult to explain to them that, in spite 
of the various relaxations of the law 
found in the new legislation, they are 
actually worse off than they were be- 
fore! If we could simply apply Chris- 
tus Dominus to these night workers, it 
would simplify things immensely. 

Similarly, why should not the same 
legislation apply to Midnight Masses 
like those for Christmas and for the 
Easter Vigil? The ordinary Church 
law demands only that one be fasting 
from midnight and has no special regu- 
lations for the midnight Masses. But 
the Ordo Sabbati Sancti, published at 
the Vatican in 1952, provides that the 
faithful who are to communicate at the 
Midnight Easter Vigil Mass should fast 
from at least 10:00 o’clock. 

One seems to recall that this regula- 
tion has since been cancelled and that 
the only fast now required for the 
Easter Vigil Mass at midnight is the 
ordinary fast beginning at 12:00, 
though a quick glance through the in- 
dex of several clergy publications from 
1952 to 1955 fails to disclose anything 
of this nature. 

In any event would it not be a great 
simplification, as also a great help, to 
have this legislation unified, so that the 
fasting regulations for evening Masses 
would be identical with those for mid- 
night Masses and would also apply to 
individual cases of night workers? On 
the one hand, if due reverence for the 
Blessed Sacrament is safeguarded by 
the regulations of Christus Dominus, 
it would also be safeguarded by the 
same regulations if applied to night 
workers; on the other hand, it seems 
anomalous to legislate so specifically 
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for evening Masses and yet allow people 
to eat and drink as much as they please 
right up to the beginning of a midnight 
Mass! Of course, the new legislation 
about the Holy Saturday fast would 
obviate some of this, but what about 
youngsters under twenty-one and others 
who are not obliged to the penitential 
fast? What, also, about that midnight 
Mass on Christmas when there is more 
than ordinary danger of overindulgence 
in food or drink preceding the cere- 
mony? 

Which brings to mind another little 
point. The regulation about abstain- 
ing from aleoholie liquors from mid- 
night when one receives at an afternoon 
or evening Mass, with its exception for 
moderate use of beverages at the pre- 
vious meal, is both excellent and rea- 
sonable. Why should not some similar 
regulation apply to midnight Masses, 
as, for example, that no aleoholie bev- 
erages could be taken from the end of 
the usual evening meal to the time of 
receiving? A parish priest of any ex- 
perience at all will remember instances 
where such a regulation would have 
been a very good thing. 


BUT SPEAKING OF INDICES... 


Now and then one will have ocea- 
sion to consult the files of some current 
periodical, if he has been provident 
enough to accumulate them. The vain 
search to which reference was made 
Was one such occasion. Now why do 
not our respected publishers so arrange 
things as to make such consultation as 
asy as possible? 

In one instance, the references in the 
Vol. XII, Vol. 
But the backs of the issues 


index are by volume: 
XXII, ete. 
one has filed and stacked neatly on a 
Thus, to find 
out which volume is which year, one has 


shelf are listed by years! 


to pull out a fascicle and consult the 


cover, or else thumb through the issue 
to find the title page. 

Wait! While checking this detail 
(and we had to open several numbers 
before we found the volume referred to 
by the index), we came across what we 
were looking for above. The fast for 
the Easter Vigil Mass at midnight is 
now the same as that for other midnight 
Masses, i.e., from midnight (AAS, 
XLVI, 142). 

But back to indices. In a clerical 
periodical (in fact, in THE HOMILETIC 
AND PasToRAL REvIEW) the index ap- 
pears annually. But it is no index at 
all! It is a table of contents.' Several 
series of articles by the same author are 
listed under that author’s name in the 
chronological order in which they ap- 
peared. 
of miscellaneous articles, another of 
Homilies, another of Questions An- 
swered, another of Books Reviewed, all 
listed again in chronological order. 
What good is such an “index”? An in- 
dex should be alphabetical, and should 
list contents at least by subject matter, 
if not also by author. 
wants to look up, v. 


Then, there is a large grouping 


Suppose one 
g., “Eucharistic 
Fast,” in such an “index’’? 


through at least three series item by 


He has to go 


item until he chances upon something 
that looks as if it might have a relation- 
ship to the Eucharistic Fast. And he 
has to do this for every twelve months’ 
issues through the period he is investi- 
gating—unless meanwhile an accumu- 
lative, and real, index has been pub- 
lished. Would it not be reasonable to 
state that such an “index” is rarely if 
ever consulted because it does not really 


‘Ed. Note. Granted, and we appreciate the 
correction. This article was submitted before 
our September issue went to press, and we 
now properly call that listing “Conients.” In 
addition, we have published a volume of 1389 
pages, The Homiletic Index (1900-1953), a 
32 page index for 1954, and we are presently 
working on an index for 1955-56. These are 
indices in the strictest sense. 
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index at all? If one wishes to check on 


some particular item, he goes to another 


publication. Videant redactores! 


CORPORATE COMMUNION 


The matter of Society Communion 
Sundays presents its difficulties. It is 
safe to say that in most parishes the 
members of any given society are but 
a small percentage of the whole parish. 
There are people, good people, who just 
don’t go for church societies. And amid 
all these societies the most important 
of all, vz., the family, is largely neg- 
lected. Yet, much can be said for the 
idea of fostering family Communion 
Sundays instead of Communion Sun- 
days for this, or that, or the other iso- 
lated and artificial group. True, there 
is a movement afoot to make the feast 
of the Holy Family a family Commun- 
ion day. But here we work at cross 
purposes. The feast of the Holy 
Family is the Sunday within the octave 
of the Epiphany. When the Epiphany 
occurs on Sunday, the feast is antici- 
pated and celebrated on Saturday; 
when the Epiphany comes on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday or 
Friday, the feast of the Holy Family 
comes on the second Sunday of January 
—Holy Name Sunday! Now you just 
can't have families receiving Holy 
Communion together in groups if you 
segregate the father with the Holy 
Name men; and if the family has to 
split up, some of the children going with 
the father to one Mass and the rest go- 
ing with the mother to another, the pic- 
ture becomes still more involved. 

As long as we have the Society Com- 
munion Sunday complex, it seems 
rather hopeless to foster Family Com- 
munion Sundays. There are, of course, 
two great feasts that just naturally 
develop into family Communion days: 
Christmas and Easter. But would it 


not be admirable if we had a few more 
such days scattered through the year? 

Some ingenious person—a_ pastor, 
doubtless, than which category of per- 
sons there is none more ingenious, as 
any assistant pastor will testify—some 
ingenious pastor, then, has made the 
suggestion that every fifth Sunday of 
the month be considered a family Com- 
munion Sunday. The society Sundays 
are anywhere from the first to the 
fourth; the fifth Sunday conflicts with 
nothing. The present writer has tried 
this out, and it works! He has had a 
fifth Sunday come up in August, and 
had twice as many people go to Com- 
munion as usual. 

But how often do fifth Sundays 
occur? Ask any pastor, and that in- 
genious person (v. supra) will give you 
the answer very quickly, for five Sun- 
days mean one more collection per 
month. Fifth Sundays occur about 
every three months. Sometimes they 
are only two months apart, and, less 
often, four. More precisely, in a typi- 
cal cycle of 28 years, within which the 
pattern of common and leap years re- 
peats itself, we have the following 
(figures designate the number of 
months between fifth Sundays, and 
overlap in most cases from year to 


year): 

1) 3, 3, 3, 3 15) 2, 4, 3, 2 
2) 3, 3, 2, 3 16) 3, 3, 3, 3, 2 
3) 4, 2, 3,3 17) 4, 3, 2,3 
4) 2, 4, 2,3 18) 3, 3, 3, 3 
5) 3, 3, 3, 3, 2 19) 3, 3, 2,3 
6) 4, 3, 2,3 20) 3, 3, 3, 2 
7) 3, 3, 3, 3 21) 3, 4, 2,3 
8) 3, 2, 3,3 22) 3, 3, 3, 3, 2 
9) 2, 4, 3, 2 23) 4, 3, 2, 3 
10) 3, 4, 2, 3 24) 3, 3, 2,3 
11) 3, 3, 3, 3, 2 25) 4, 2, 3, 3 
12) 3, 3, 3, 3 26) 2, 4, 3, 2 
13) 3, 3, 2, 3 27) 3, 4, 2,3 
14) 4, 2, 3, < 28) 3, 3, 3, 2, 3 


So in a cycle of 28 years, for a total 
of 117 fifth Sundays, 76 are three 
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months apart, 28 are two months apart, 
and 13 are four months apart. And 
whenever a four-month interval comes 
up, there is the compensation of a two- 
month interval following either imme- 
diately (seven times), or following in 
the second succeeding interval (six 
times). So the distribution is pretty 
even. 

In the whole series of 28 years, the 
aforementioned ingenious pastor will 
doubtless note that there are five years 
(5, 11, 16, 22, 28) signalized by five 
fifth Sundays. Possibly in a pastoral 
paradise the calendar would be so ar- 
ranged that every year would be of this 
type. 

What happens if the fifth Sunday 
comes around Christmas or Easter, 
which, as mentioned above, are just 
naturally family Communion days? 
It is observed all the same, regardless. 
Of the 28 years in our cycle, 12 have a 
December with five Sundays. That 
Sunday can only be Dec. 29, 30, or 31, 
and it is the Sunday within the octave 
of the Nativity. So there is an excel- 
lent opportunity for the “i. p.” to make 
a remark somewhat like this in the 
Christmas announcements: “We are 
observing Christmas as a family Com- 
munion day, which is the custom more 
or less the world over among good 


Catholics. Why not repeat this on next 
Sunday, since most people have just 
gone to confession for Christmas, and 
would not have to do so again for 
Sunday? It is a fifth Sunday, you 
know... . 

Easter may occur from Mar. 22 to 
Apr. 25. When Easter falls on Mar. 
22, 23, or 24, the next Sunday will be 
the fifth Sunday, in which event the 
above approach can again be made. 
If Easter comes on Mar. 25, 26, 27, or 
28, March will not have five Sundays; 
if it comes on Mar. 29 or 30, then 
Easter itself is the fifth Sunday, which 
could also occasion some appropriate 
remarks. If Easter comes Apr. 1 or 2, 
then April has a fifth Sunday, but it is 
almost a month away, so there is no 
difficulty; if it comes Apr. 3 or 4, the 
next fifth Sunday is in May; if it comes 
Apr. 5 or 6, the previous Sunday is 
Palm Sunday and a fifth Sunday: 
which would be a great opportunity to 
stress Confession and Communion for 
Palm Sunday and so help reduce the 
confessional crowds that show up dur- 
ing Holy Week. Andsoon. Our friend 
the ingenious pastor makes a final bow 
and assures us that there is always 
some way of adapting the idea of family 
Communion on the fifth Sunday to the 
current ecclesiastical calendar. 


”? 





3) your old address. 





SAVE MONEY AND AVOID INCONVENIENCE 


If you are to have a change of address, it will mean a saving of money and an_ | 
assurance of convenience to you if you will please notify us as soon as you 
have knowledge of |) the new address, 2) the date it will become effective, 
Simply notify, by postcard or by Post Office Form | 
22-S, the Homiletic and Pastoral Review, 53 Park Place, New York 7, N.Y. | 
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He has been 








The Sacred Heart 


The official text of Pope Pius XII’s 
31st encyclical, a 10,000 word document 
on devotion to the Sacred Heart, 
Haurietis aquas, has reached us.!1. The 
encyclical commemorates the first cen- 
tenary of the Feast of the Sacred Heart. 
Stressing the theological and Scriptural 
devotion, the present 
letter is the third in a series of major 
papal statements on the place of the 
cult of the Sacred Heart in Catholic 
devotion. The first notable document 
on it: Leo XIII’s Annum Sacrum 
(1899); the second: Pius XI’s Miser- 
entissimus Redemptor (1928). 

The Pontiff mentions the vast im- 
petus given to this devotion during the 
years of his own Pontificate, and com- 
mends the work of the Apostleship of 
Prayer. He traces in considerable de- 
tail the growth of the devotion and 
shows how, in effect, it received eccle- 
siastical approval in dogmatic defini- 
tions of councils as ancient as Ephesus 
(431) and Constantinople II (553). 
Further, the encyclical states that the 
mystery of God’s love for men as mani- 
fest in the Incarnation and through the 
Heart of Christ, occupied the devoted 


bases for the 


1 Acta ‘Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXVIII, pp. 
309-354. 


attention of great saints and writers of 
the Middle Ages and later. Among 
these the Pope singles out St. Bonaven- 
ture, St. Albert the Great, St. Cather- 
ine of Siena, St. Peter Canisius, St. 
Francis de Sales. Special credit is paid 
to St. John Eudes as the author of the 
first liturgical office in honor of the 
Most Sacred Heart of Jesus. The 
Pontiff accords singular recognition, of 
course, to the influence of the highly 
privileged St. Margaret Mary Alacoque 
(1647-1690) for her part in the devel- 
opment and spread of the devotion, 
consequent upon the revelations made 
to her. 

Describing devotion to the Heart of 
the Savior as a true synthesis of the 
entire Christian religion, the Holy 
Father hails a genuine love of the 
Sacred Heart as a fitting remedy 
against the great evil of our times: 
hatred of God and of His Church. He 
contrasts the love of God for men as 
shown in the Heart of the Incarnate 
Word, to the rancor, bitterness and 
want of charity in the world today. 

Developed under five principal head- 
ings, this encyclical first (after the 
introduction) replies vigorously to cur- 
rent charges that devotion to Christ’s 
Heart is sentimental and naturalistic. 
The second section borrows heavily 
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from the New Testament and patristic 
writings in order to point up the re- 
vealed and traditional foundations of 
the cult. The third part speaks of the 
love of the Incarnate Word for man- 
kind and ealls attention to the bound- 
less graces poured down upon humanity 
since Christ’s piacular death upon the 
cross. The fourth section is devoted 
to an analysis of the historical evolu- 
tion of the devotion. Under the fifth 
and final heading the Pope earnestly 
exhorts all Christians to promote love 
of the Sacred Heart and to foster an 
active devotion to it on all sides, in 
order that “the reign of truth and life, 
of sanctity and grace, of justice, of 
love and peace” may be achieved. 


The Religious Priesthood 

An apostolic constitution of particu- 
lar interest to members of religious 
communities is contained in a recent 
issue of the Acta.” It lays down gen- 
eral principles and rules to guide those 
entrusted with the formation of clerical 
sandidates, and sheds considerable light 
also on the somewhat controverted and 
delicate question of vocations. 

The Pope reminds us that 
providence, down through the ages, has 
invited young men to follow the Re- 
“Come, 


God's 


deemer who calls to them: 
follow me.” In the course of the un- 
folding centuries it has become increas- 
ingly the case that the sacred priest- 
hood is conjoined with religious pro- 
fession. This has created the present 
situation wherein a large number of 
priests who, while members of the re- 
ligious state, nevertheless work side by 
side with the diocesan clergy in a fruit- 
ful apostolate for Christ’s Church. 
This condition in turn has produced 
the need for certain rules by which the 
vocation of the religious priest may be 
governed in view of the special nature 


? Ibid., pp. 334-365. 
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of his holy calling. 

To assure the attainment of the noble 
goals of the religious state and to safe- 
guard the formation of young members 
of the various orders and societies, the 
Holy See in 1954 convoked a Commis- 
sion of eminent men to study all ques- 
tions pertaining to the religious life, 
and ordered it to formulate schemata 
on these matters to be submitted to 
the Pope for his approval. The princi- 
ples and norms outlined by the Holy 
Father in this constitution are related 
to such matters as were discussed in 
the sessions of that Commission. 

The Pontiff devotes one part of this 
document to an analysis of the con- 
cept of vocation and explains that a 
call to the religious life or to the priest- 
hood is a composite of two elements: 
one is the divine (internal) vocation 
from God, the other is the external 
invitation from the Church itself. Both 
elements must be realized before one 
‘an legitimately make religious profes- 
sion or be advanced to Sacred Orders. 
The reality of a divine vocation is to 
be discerned from the presence of “signs 
of vocation” in a candidate. 

One should not be promoted to the 
dignity of Sacred Orders if he merely 
shows the indicia of a religious voca- 
tion as distinguished from a sacerdotal] 
vocation. Nor should a youth who 
shows indications of a call to the state 
of perfection as a religious and to the 
priesthood in it be induced to enter the 
secular clergy. The Pope observes that 
certain God-given qualities, special to 
one called to the religious priesthood, 
must be discovered in all those who 
aspire to that life. 

When these qualities do appear to 
be present, they need to be developed 
and brought to maturity under the 
dutiful care of those charged with the 
formation of young religious, and the 


conditions and needs of the _ times 
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should be taken into consideration in 
this training. This education in prepa- 
ration for the apostolic ministry must 
be solid and integral and carried out 
by men notable for prudence as well 
as learning. These instructors must 
be such as will, in virtue of their holi- 
ness, provide an example for the young 
religious. 

This future priests, 
while not neglecting requisite instruc- 
tion in the humanities and in the needs 
of contemporary society, must always 


formation of 


stress the supernatural character of the 
religious state and of the priesthood. 
The aspirants must be taught that the 
sacraments, prayer, mortification and 
the use of spiritual means are not only 
necessary, but indeed are primary and 
essential. 

The Pope refers more than once to 
the requirement that the courses in 
scholastic philosophy and theology be 
taught by professors truly qualified for 
this sublime task. They are to imbue 
their students with a profound sense of 
loyalty to the magisterium ecclesias- 
ticum together with a sense of caution 
in exploring new questions arising in 
these days. In view of the pastoral 
demands presently made upon priests 
of religious communities, the seminar- 
ians should be diligently equipped, de- 
clares the Holy Father, to meet these 
demands with a “perfect pastoral prep- 
aration, a true skill in the multiple 
duties of the Christian apostolate.” 

The Pope closes this important con- 
stitution with a plea for a kind of 
“post graduate” course for those who 
have finished their theology; peculiare 
tiroctnum is the phrase he employs. 
This period would devote attention to 
the ends proper to the particular com- 
munity and would also conduct courses 
in such matters as psychology and ped- 
agogy, coupled with other studies of a 
practical nature. 


The Sacred Congregation for Religi- 
entrusted with the office of 
effectuating, through instructions and 
interpretations, the general principles 
and norms enunciated by the Sovereign 
Pontiff. 


ous is 


RELEVANCE 


While specifically directed to reli- 
gious communities preparing young men 
for sacred ordination, the present 
apostolic constitution is of genuine con- 
cern to all seminaries and to all priests, 
since its fundamental emphasis is on 
the need to understand the meaning of 
vocation and to prepare future priests 
with weapons by which they may wage 
battle for the souls and loyalties of 
men. 

This document draws some distinc- 
tions in the delicate area of vocations, 
showing that a call to the religious life 
is something quite distinct from one to 
the priesthood in the religious life. And 
further, that a vocation to the religious 
priesthood should be carefully distin- 
guished from a vocation to the diocesan 
priesthood. 

From this premise the Holy Father 
deduces some _ practical conclusions. 
Religious communities, in their search 
for new candidates, ought to look for 
certain indices of suitability for the 
state of perfection as such. Qualities 
that are needed for a professed religious 
and his life in community are not the 
same as those needed for the secular 
clergy, and therefore no one should 
seek to turn a vocation to the religious 
priesthood into a vocation to the dio- 
cesan priesthood (and wtce versa). 

The spirit of co-operation that char- 
acterizes the apostolate of religious and 
diocesan priests in this country is a 


testimony to grace. The U.S.A. is 
blessed with almost 29,000 secular 
priests and almost 19,000 priests 


ascribed to religious communities of 
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one kind or another. Human nature 
being what it is, it is understandable 
that in a few instances there would 
be misunderstandings and occasional 
working at cross-purposes. Not to ex- 
pect that this would sometimes occur 
would be to expect a miracle. It 
happens in the best of regulated fam- 
ilies. The glorious truth is that the 
Catholic priesthood is, in the most 
splendid sense of the word, a brother- 
hood, linked together in a common spirit 
of dedication to the service of our Lord. 

Wrote the present Holy Father in 
his apostolic exhortation to the clergy 
of the entire world, Ment: Nostrae: 
“We exhort all priests, both those of 
the diocesan clergy and those belonging 
to religious orders or congregations, to 
go forward, bound close together with 
bonds of fraternal charity, in union of 
strength and will, toward the common 
goal: the good of the Church, personal 
sanctification, and the sanctification of 
the faithful.” 


The Priest and Hierarchical 
Authority 


In a letter addressed to the Union des 
Oeuvres Catholiques de France, the 
Holy Father encouraged the work of 
Catholic Action being accomplished by 
the priests and faithful of various 
groups in France.* The Pontiff men- 
tioned the necessity for close co-ordina- 
tion among the militants, lay and cleri- 
cal alike, in order to meet the challenges 
implicit in the present-day social struc- 
tures of life and work. 

He reminded the priests that their 
labors, while accidentally diversified, 
are in reality complementary, exercised 
in behalf of the unique task of the 
Church and under the jurisdiction of 


°NCWC. translation, p. 27. 
*Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXVIII, pp. 
264-266. 
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These labors must not 
be dispersed or isolated. While under- 
scoring the importance of individual 
contact and the direction of souls in 
the various areas of their ministry, 
priests must not forget, stated the Pope, 
the sovereign efficacy of the action of 
grace and the supernatural fecundity of 
sanctity. Today’s apostle must bring 
a forever youthful enthusiasm to his 
pastoral activities, but at the same time 
he must be faithful to tradition and 
promptly amenable to the directions 
emanating from hierarchical authority. 


the bishops. 


RELEVANCE 

There is no reference, at least di- 
rectly, to the problem of the priest- 
workers in France, but this papal letter 
certainly calls to mind that issue, still 
hotly controversial. What is to be 
noted in the words of the Holy Father is 
his insistence on obedience to the hier- 
archy and fidelity to tradition, even 
while urging priests to intense personal 
activity in their apostolate. 

In January, 1954, French bishops 
and religious superiors sent to each of 
their worker-priests a letter containing 
an Official decision. It required them to 
withdraw from their employment, to 
resign from any unions they had joined, 
to cut off whatever financial and simi- 
lar temporal responsibilities assumed 
by them in their novel apostolate of 
living among industrial workers. Ac- 
tually, nearly one half of the total 
number (90) of priest-workers refused 
to submit to their ecclesiastical superi- 
ors. They apparently came to believe 
that to leave the field would constitute 
a betrayal of their mission—an aban- 
donment of the sheep to the wolves. 

There is no way of knowing how 
many have since returned or ultimately 
will return to obedience. Those who 
refused to do so have published a book 
attempting to justify their recalcitrance. 
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It appears that Communist doctrinaires 
had a good deal to do with the produc- 
tion of the book, and a number of the 
priests themselves seem to have become 
victims of Red ideology. 

Reports were current in reliable 
American sources at the time of the 
break that at least some of the priest- 
workers sibi acceperunt uxores.6 The 
sad truth is that these priests, stand- 
ing side by side with the workers in 
virtually everything, came to identify 
themselves with the proletariat. They 
ended by placing what they understood 
to be the anguish of the proletariat and 
their ability to alleviate it above the 
wisdom and authority of the bishops. 

The Archbishop of Aix summed up 
the core of the difficulty when he ex- 
plained that in the experiment as in- 
itially conceived, the priests were sent 
to the ‘“workers’ world” to establish 
the kingdom of God there; to accom- 
plish a task of spiritual redemption. 
This idea underwent a gradual change, 
and some individuals interpreted the life 
of the priest-worker as a distinet type 
of sacerdotal vocation. They tended 
to regard themselves simply as _ wit- 
nesses to Christ rather than channels 
of grace in virtue of their power of 
Orders. The priest’s teaching mission 
and the administration of the sacra- 
ments were minimized, and, particu- 
larly, the meaning of the Eucharist in 
the Christian life became obscured. 

A French student of the priest- 
worker movement has recently written: 
“The experiment of the priest-workers 
lacked thought and direction 
Like lost children they were thrown, 
without sufficient preparation, into a 
totally new kind of existence. The 
astonishing thing is not that there were 
some defections, but that there were so 


Cf. Blackfriars, July-August, 1956, pp. 316— 
319. 


few.’® In the light of all this, it is 
small wonder that Pope Pius XII in 
the above-mentioned letter, calls upon 
priests engaged in the active aposto- 
late to make assiduous use of the 
means of grace and to maintain a filial 
docility toward those whom the Holy 
Spirit has appointed to rule the Church 


of God. 


Papal Praise for Niagara 
University 


The Holy Father sent a congratula- 
tory letter to the Very Rev. Francis L. 
Meade, C.M., Ph.D., LL.D., President 
of Niagara University, on the recent 
occasion of its first centenary of de- 
voted service to the cause of Catholic 
education in our country.‘ 

The Sovereign Pontiff addressed his 
remarks to all the faculty and alumni 
of Niagara, paying special tribute to 
the vision and zeal of its founder, the 
Rev. John J. Lynch, C.M. The Pope 
mentions the many priests, bishops and 
distinguished laymen who are num- 
bered among Niagara’s graduates, and 
commends their contributions to the 
welfare of Church and State. 


RELEVANCE 


The humble institution to which 
Pope Pius IX gave the name “Our 
Lady of Angels” one hundred years 
ago, has grown like the Scriptural 
mustard seed. Not without its share 
of natural disasters, the institution 
suffered two ruinous fires: in 1864 
the principal building was gutted 
shortly after it had been completed; 
in 1898 the magnificent “Alumni 
Chapel” was destroyed. The Vincen- 
tian Fathers were not deterred by these 
seeming tragedies, but rebuilt and ex- 
panded the facilities. 


- *Tbid., p. 319. 
* Ibid., pp. 446-447. 
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In 1883 the name was changed to 
Niagara University; it was chartered by 
the State of New York, and soon 
schools of Medicine and Law were es- 
tablished. These have since become 
affiliated with the University of Buffalo. 
At the present time Niagara University 
conducts the Seminary of Our Lady of 
Angels, the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, the College of Business Adminis- 
tration, College of Nursing, the Gradu- 
ate School and School of Education. It 
has also developed a flourishing Even- 
ing Division. Its many friends pray 
that Niagara’s second centenary will 
be blessed in fruitful good works in the 
cause of Catholic education as its first 
has been. 

Dignities* 

Archdiocese of Washington—Assist- 
ant at the Pontifical Throne: Most 
Rev. Patrick A. O’Boyle, Archbishop 
of Washington. Domestic Prelates of 
His Holiness: Philip Brown; Joseph 
Denges; John T. Ellis; Elmer Fisher; 
Philip Hannan; Joseph Kennedy; Louis 
Miltenberger; Peter Rakowski; Ed- 
ward Roach; John Spence. Private 
Chamberlains of His Holiness: George 
Gingras; John Roeder. 

Archdiocese of Kingston—Assistant 
at the Pontifical Throne: Most Rev. 
Joseph A. O'Sullivan, Archbishop of 
Kingston. 

Archdiocese of New Y ork—Prothono- 


*Ibid., pp. 301-304. The official listing in 
the Acta is much later than the conferment 
of the respective dignity. 


tary Apostolic ad instar participan- 
tium: John Reilly. Domestic Prelates 
of His Holiness: Victor Bassi; Denis 
Blake; Joseph Code; Denis Coleman; 
Joseph Doyle; Denis Fennessy; Joseph 
Grunder; James Hearon; William Me- 
Carthy; Christopher McCormack; John 
McEvoy; MeKeon; Philip 
Nolan; O’Conner; Mario 
Ponsiglione; {yan; Lawrence 
Ryan; Joseph Walsh. Private Cham- 
of His Holiness: Robert 
Brown; John Driscoll; James Roberts. 
Rochester—Prothono- 


Francis 
{aymond 
James 


berlains 


Diocese of 
taries Apostolic ad instar participan- 


tium: Wilfred Craugh; James C. Me- 
Aniff. Domestic Prelates of His Holi- 
ness: Charles Azzi; Edward Ball; John 


Ball; Charles Boyle; Francis Burns; 
Joseph Curtin; Lawrence Gannon; 
Francis Hoefen; Gerald Lambert; John 
Maney; Patrick Moffatt; George Pred- 
more; John Randall; Arthur Ratigan; 
Frederick Straub. 
lains of His Holiness: Gregory Dugan; 
Patrick Flynn; John MeCafferty; 
Kmmett Murphy; Leslie Whalen. 
Diocese of Covington—Prothonotary 


Private Chamber- 


instar participantium: 
Domestic Prelates of 


John Danz; Joseph Me- 


Apostolic ad 
Thomas Ennis. 
His Holiness: 
Kenna; Leo Wilson. 

Diocese of Fort Wayne—Domestic 
Prelates of His Holiness: Clement 
Mlinarovich; Julian Skrzypinski. 

Diocese of Salina—Private Chamber- 
lains of His Holiness: Bernard Dick- 
man; John MeManus; Michael Moran; 
Francis Senecal; Edward Weigel. 
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Feast of All Saints 


Reward of Perseverance 


“Rejoice and exult, because your reward is great in heaven (Matt. 5, 12). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Human understanding of Heaven 

(2) Thoughts of Heaven inspire. 

(3) Conclusion: It is useless to say that 
the world has nothing to offer us; if 
it had nothing we should all be saints. 
What is offered, however, must be 
turned into means of attaining our 


ultimate destiny. 


In the days of pagan Rome a temple 
was built which was called the Pan- 
theon. It was filled with the statues 
of many gods who were to rest there in 
Yet, the day 
came when they were all removed and 


reverence for all time. 


this center of idolatry was dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary and all the saints, 
including some who had been martyred 
for refusing service to the idols that 


had onee dwelt in the temple. This 
dedication took place in the seventh 
century and it inaugurated the Feast of 
All Saints. 

Today, as we celebrate this feast, we 
rejoice with the vast number of saints, 
known and unknown, who have 
achieved the reward of perseverance. 
For most of them their perseverance 
Was not an easy thing. Nor is it nor- 
mally an easy thing for us. It takes 
effort to be constantly God-centered in 
all our thoughts, words and actions. 
Therefore, it is well from time to time 
flagging energies by 
thinking upon the crown of persever- 
ance already enjoyed by the saints 
whom we commemorate. And so today 
I wish to speak to you about Heaven. 


to bolster our 
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HUMAN UNDERSTANDING 

OF HEAVEN 

Unfortunately, there is a great deal 
of misunderstanding about Heaven. Its 
happiness is interpreted in terms which 
often enough have little meaning for 
us. Pearly gates and pavements of gold 
may appeal to the imagination of some, 
but they leave most of us unmoved. 
And the idea of an eternal festival of 
musie also finds a limited reception. 
The fact is that Heaven has become 
rather ridiculous through a mass of 
‘aricatures. The mention of it, in- 
stead of evoking some lofty, spiritual 
thought, is likely to call up the image 
of a newspaper or magazine cartoon. 

Yet, how can Heaven be described? 
Certainly it cannot be described ade- 
quately, not even by someone who 
might come down to us from Heaven. 
It would be like trying to tell a blind 
man about a vivid sunset. We could 
tell him that we saw the blending of 
many colors, but what would yellow 
and orange and purple mean to him? 
He could not picture to himself the 
beauty we were describing. So it is 
with Heaven. Its glory is so transcend- 
ent that not even our Divine Lord at- 
tempted to explain it to us. St. Paul, 
who caught a glimpse of it in a vision, 
tells us: “Eye has not seen or ear heard, 
nor has it entered into the heart of man, 
what things God has prepared for those 
who love him” (I Cor. 2, 9). 

We can never have a perfect under- 
standing until we behold Heaven our- 
selves; but we can have some halting 
ideas that are more refined and more 
meaningful than pneumatic clouds and 
golden harps. The Scriptures may be 
short on description, but they make it 
clear that Heaven is an abode of per- 
fect and everlasting happiness where 
we shall see God as He is. This is the 
essence of heavenly happiness to which 
all other joys are subordinate. 
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After this life, however, the just will 
need no images. If we are happily 
among their number, we shall know 
even as we are known. We shall pass 
into a state utterly unlike the present. 
What has been presented to us as the 
Heavenly Jerusalem will become for us 
a spiritual reality beyond imagination 
in which there will be the fulfillment of 
all the deep-rooted aspirations of the 
human soul which here engender in us 
a divine discontent. 


THOUGHTS OF HEAVEN INSPIRE 


Only the faintest inkling of that su- 
preme satisfaction can be derived from 
human experience. Yet, there are prob- 
ably few who in a lifetime do not have 
a hint of it in some transport trembling 
on the borderline between Heaven and 
arth. It has been found, perhaps, in 
the vision of the sun setting in golden 
splendor when the spirit within has 
stood, as it were, on tiptoe reaching out 
for identification with so much beauty. 
Or perhaps it has appeared in the quiet 
of the night when time has stood still 
and reality has been divested of sound 
and sight. Or again it might have been 
when the balm of the Spirit of God has 
anointed the soul in the Sacraments of 
Penance and Communion. If not in 
such instances, then in any moment of 
life which has been flooded with a mys- 
terious and perhaps a painfully happy 
joy. Think on that moment, multiply 
its intensity, imagine it as existing for- 
ever, and you have just a faint notion 
of Heaven. Heaven is one long moment 
of eestasy. 

If we try to think of Heaven along 
these lines, it is apt to become more 
real to us. As it becomes more 
real, it will become more inspiring. It 
will be like a beacon in the midst of 
turbulence and trouble and temptation. 
It will be an encouragement to perse- 
vere in goodness when it seems so hard 
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to be good and so easy to follow those 
who are caught up in a mad and some- 
times merry world. For it is useless to 
say that the world has nothing to offer 
us. If it had nothing, we should all be 
saints. It is because it offers so many 
prizes to our pride and our passions 
that we must struggle to keep a proper 


perspective, to see and use the world 
for what it really is, a pathway to 
Heaven, a fading rainbow to an endur- 
ing treasure. When we have the goal 
firmly in mind, we are aided in our 
struggle so that we may overcome ob- 
stacles to perseverance and seize the 
reward of Heaven. 


Feast of All Souls 


Remember the Dead 


“Tt is, therefore, a holy and wholesome thought to pray for the dead. . .’ 


, 


(II Mach. 12, 46). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Heaven is pain away. 

(2) Prayer for the dead is salutary for us. 

(3) Conclusion: Prayer for the dead is a 
holy thought because it proceeds 
from love; what we do out of love 
will be returned not measure for 
measure, but many times over. 


St. Paul writes that “it is appointed 
unto men to die once and after this 
comes the judgment” (Heb. 9, 27). 
Consequent upon this judgment, the 
soul flies to Heaven, or plunges into 
Hell, or else it enters into Purgatory to 
expiate for venial sins and to make 
satisfaction for temporal punishment 
due for sin. 

When we consider how many people 
we know who are neither truly good nor 
truly bad, and when we discover so 
often in ourselves a mingling of perfec- 
tion and imperfection, there are un- 
doubtedly good grounds for supposing 
that a vast number of souls pass into 
the purifying flames of Purgatory. It 
is to these souls that our attention is 
directed today. It is to these souls 
that the Old Testament refers when it 
says that it is both holy and wholesome 
to pray for the dead that they might be 
loosed from their sins. 


PURGATORY—HEAVEN 
IS PAIN AWAY 


Now, first of all, it is a holy thought 
to pray for the dead because we are 
urged to such prayer by the virtue of 
love. It is this virtue that characterizes 
the true Christian. For our Divine 
Lord has said, “By this will all men 
know that you are my disciples, if you 
have love for one another” (John 13, 
35). This love, however, is not a do- 
nothing disposition, an idle interior 
state, because where it is found, it is 
found in exercise. It is demonstrated 
in action. It is manifested in ready 
assistance for those in need. 

Who is in greater need than the souls 
in Purgatory? It is true that they live 
in the blessed knowledge of the glory 
they are to attain. They are heartened 
by that expectation. Yet, as long as 
they have not reached the goal they 
long for, they are immersed in sufferings 
akin to those of the damned. In Purga- 
tory, as in Hell, there is the terrible pain 
of loss. We may say that it is tempered 
by the thought that it will have an 
end, but it is nonetheless grievous 
while it is being suffered. We may have 
some small idea of it by bringing to 
mind a few of the separations which are 
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known in this life. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the separation of those newly 
married, a separation which in our time 
has oecurred rather frequently because 
of war or preparation for war. Here is 
a couple very much in love. Yet, a few 
weeks, a few days, sometimes a few 
hours after they have been joined in 
matrimony, the wife must see her hus- 
band embark for some distant point and 
return to an empty home to live through 
months, perhaps years of loneliness. 
The thought that some day he will re- 
turn does not still the sad longing of 
her heart. 

Separation from God is not the only 
suffering of the souls in Purgatory. 
They also experience, with the damned, 
the pain of sense. St. Paul says that 
they will be saved, “yet so as through 
fire’ (1 Cor. 3,15). And St. Augustine 
says that this fire, whatever its nature, 
is more painful than anything man is 
able to suffer in this world. Were it 
not for the universal agreement of all 
who have treated this subject, we might 
suspect that St. Augustine was exagger- 
ating. For surely we could catalogue 
in a few moments a frightening array 
of human sufferings. There is, however, 
no exaggeration. If our hearts are 
moved by the pitiful scenes of the sick 
and the neglected and the persecuted in 
this world, then in our love let us trans- 
fer something of our sympathy to the 


poor souls in Purgatory. We know with 
the faith that is in us that our prayers 
do reach to God to shorten the suffer- 
ings of those who can merit nothing for 
themselves, who can only endure and 
hope in the charity of others. 


PRAYER FOR THE DEAD 

IS SALUTARY FOR US 

Intercession for the souls in Purga- 
tory is salutary also for us, for our 
prayers are rewarded by God, just as 
all works of charity are rewarded. The 
psalmist did not exclude the souls in 
Purgatory when he wrote, “Blessed is 
he who thinks of the needy and the 
poor: the Lord will save him in the evil 
day” (Ps. 40, 2). The merey that we 
show to others, God will show to us. 
What we do out of love will be repayed, 
not measure for measure, but many 
is there only the 
For we 


times over. Nor 
divine benevolence to consider. 
are rewarded also by the very souls for 
whom we pray. It is generally agreed 
that even while they are in Purgatory 
they cannot help themselves, 
they are not without some power to help 


where 


us. Yet, even were this not so, the time 
will come when they will be before the 
throne of God. And in the day of their 
glory, they will not be unmindful of 
their benefactors. Their prayers for us 
will rise to God with an even greater 
urgeney than did our prayers for them. 


Twenty-fourth Sunday after Pentecost 


Christ’s Church 


“Then he got into the boat, and his disciples followed him” (Matt. 8, 23). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Why “hts own received him not.” 
(2) Christ’s government on earth. 
(3) Conclusion: While it is a great priv- 
tlege to be a member of the true 


Church, it is also a responsibility. 


In today’s Gospel we read that our 
Divine Lord went into a boat with His 
disciples. Afterwards a great storm 


arose. It was a storm which, humanly 
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speaking, threatened the lives of all 
aboard. 
for Our Lord was with them. 


Yet, there was no real danger, 
Now this 
boat has been looked upon by some of 
the early Fathers of the Church and by 
later writers as a symbol of the Chureh 
that Jesus Christ established. It has 
been buffeted by the seas of persecu- 
tion and the winds of adversity, but it 
can never fail. It will in the end bring 
its precious cargo of human souls safely 
into Heaven, if only they will remain 
aboard and follow what directions are 
given. For Christ is with it. 

It is the misfortune of mankind that 
not all have remained with it. We find 
about us many sects like so many small 
boats without compass or rudder. They 
claim the name of Christian and profess 
to teach the doctrines of Christ, and 
in some measure they do teach His doc- 
trine. But they cannot rightly claim to 
be the Chureh which He founded and 
which He entrusted with His mission of 
sanctifying and enlightening mankind 
to the end of time. They are many cen- 
turies too late to be His Church. Some 
are almost nineteen hundred years too 
late. But it is not my purpose to dis- 
cuss these churches. It is rather to re- 
fresh your knowledge of the foundation 
of the one true Church, to which you, 
by the grace of God, belong. 


WHY “HIS OWN 
RECEIVED HIM NOT” 


You must remember, in the first 
place, that our Divine Lord was the 
Messiah so long expected by the Jews. 
Their prophecies clearly foretold that 
He would come and that He would 
establish a kingdom of which there 
would be no end. It was the tragedy 
of the Jewish people that in the days of 
Christ their leaders had a distorted no- 
tion of this Kingdom. Possibly under 
the pressure of persecution they evolved 
the idea of some great earthly kingdom 


similar to that of the Roman Empire. 
The Messiah would be a conquering 
hero greater than Alexander, greater 
than Caesar. They were not prepared 
for one who would be born in a stable 
and who would preach meekness and 
humility. 

Our Lord attempted to correct the 
mistaken notion. Again and again He 
speaks of His Kingdom and sets forth 
its characteristics in parable on parable. 
We discover in these parables that it is 
to be a visible society. It is also to be 
united as the sheepfold is one fold with 
one shepherd. It is to be a society 
which will have a small beginning, but 
will grow into a great organization, as 
the mustard seed grows into a large 
tree. These and many other features 
He taught to the Jewish people, but 
only a portion followed Him. 

Of that portion, those who were clos- 
est to Him were called disciples. They 
were pupils or learners. We do not 
know how many there were, though in 
one place we read of seventy of them. 
It was from among these disciples that 
Jesus chose the twelve men who were 
to be the nucleus of His Kingdom, His 
Church. These twelve He _ called 
Apostles. 


CHRIST FORMS HIS 
GOVERNMENT HERE 


Now every society must have some 
ruling authority, some power of govern- 
ment. This Our Lord promised to these 
men when He said to them: “What- 
ever you bind on earth shall be bound 
also in heaven; and whatever you loose 
on earth shall be loosed in heaven”’ 
(Matt. 18, 18). This power, however, 
was given in order that the purpose of 
the society might be realized, and that 
purpose was to teach and sanctify man- 
kind. Consequently, we find our Lord 
instructing these men carefully and de- 
livering to them the means of sanctifica- 
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tion, the holy sacraments. Then, on 
the day when He ascended into Heaven, 
He gave them their divine commission: 
“Go, therefore, and make disciples of 
all nations . . . teaching them to ob- 
serve all that I have commanded you; 
and behold I am with you all days, 
even unto the consummation of the 
world” (Matt. 28, 19ff). 

This was one part of His organiza- 
tion. . It might be compared to the Con- 
gress of this country; the other part 
would be similar to the Presidency. In 
every society there is some center of 
unity, and the Church of Christ was to 
be no exception. Out of the twelve He 
selected a man called Simon whose 
name He had changed to Peter, which 
means “a rock.” And He said to 
Simon: “Thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock I will build my Church, and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it” (Matt. 16,18). Later, when He was 
about to leave this earth, He fulfilled 
His promise to Peter. He turned over 
the lambs and the sheep of His flock 
and charged him with their care. 

Now Peter and the Apostles were 
not to live forever; yet, the Kingdom 
was to know no end. Instructed by 
Christ, they knew this. So we find them 
ordaining others with their powers to 


carry on the work of the Church. These 
in turn ordained others. Down to this 
day we find this apostolic succession in 
the Bishop of Rome who occupies the 
See of Peter and in the other bishops 
consecrated with the powers of the 
apostles. 


IN WHICH WE 
BECOME APOSTLES 


It is truly a great privilege for us to 
belong to this Church; but it is also a 
responsibility. There are millions who 
do not know what it really is and what 
it really teaches; they are our respon- 
sibility. Every Catholie should do 
what he can to bring the treasure of 
faith to those who are without it. At 
the very least this responsibility should 
be met by the example of a good life 
and by constant prayer for the work of 
conversion all over the world. There 
may be other ways at your command, 
but this I recommend to you this morn- 
ing, that by your kindness and gener- 
osity and purity of life, you attract 
others to the Church which should and 
does mean so much to you, and that by 
your prayers you call down the grace 
of God into the minds and hearts of 
men to enlighten them and to lead them 
to the fullness of truth. 


Twenty-fifth Sunday after Pentecost 


Holiness of the Church 


“The kingdom of God is like a man who sowed good seed in his field” 
(Matt. 13, 24). 


OUTLINE: 


(1) The Church cannot compromise 

(2?) Saints—standards in flesh and blood. 

(3) Saints among us. 

(4) Conclusion: We know of the saints 
who have been canonized; but in the 
business office and in the factory and 
on the farm there are saints unknown 
to the world whose lives are strong 
evidence for the Church’s holiness. 


One of the most remarkable things 
about man is his discontent, and this 
discontent, whether a man knows it or 
not, is a thirst for God. God has made 
us for Himself and our hearts are un- 
quiet until we rest in Him. It is in this 
eternal communion for which we were 
created that we find our true and lasting 
happiness. It is a destiny, however, 
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that is not thrust upon us. It is a 
crown which must be won, and it was 
for this reason that Christ established 
His Church, that through it the bene- 
fits of His death might be communi- 
cated and that everyone participating in 
them might attain that degree of happy 
perfection in this mortal life which 
would guarantee a perfect happiness in 
the one to come. 

That is why we insist that the Catho- 
lice Chureh which He established is 
holy. It is the divinely ordained means 
of effecting holiness in human lives. 
This does not overlook the fact that 
not all Catholics are good Catholics; 
nor did Christ overlook this. In today’s 
Gospel He compares the Church to a 
field which has weeds as well as wheat. 
But the goodness of the field cannot 
fairly be judged by the weeds which 
are not of the planting. It is properly 
judged by its nourishing soil and the 
wheat that springs from it. In other 
words, we should judge it by its ideals 
and by those who live according to its 
ideals. It is upon these two aspects of 
the Chureh that I wish to speak to you 
today. 


THE CHURCH CANNOT 
COMPROMISE 


First, I call to your minds the high 
standards which the Church presents 
to all its members. It insists upon per- 
sonal responsibility for our conscious 
thought and words and actions. It 
demands the subjection of all earthly 
interests to those of eternal life. It 
teaches control of passions and appe- 
tites according to natural and divine 
law. It inculates respect for a well- 
ordered home, for the sanctity and in- 
dissolubility of marriage, for the rights 
of women and children. It preaches 
loyalty, labor and the fulfillment of 
duty. It is foremost in every battle for 
the preservation of moral ideals. 


In these matters other may and do 
compromise, but the Church never for- 
sakes its standards. It will not be 
modern, if being modern means being 
weak. The Church dares to be un- 
popular, but she does not dare to depart 
from the teaching of Christ. For ex- 
ample, in early Christianity people 
married for better or for worse till 
death. Today, in a new morality, they 
marry for better or for worse, but not 
forever. And this debasement of mar- 
riage is sanctioned by large numbers be- 
cause it caters to human weakness. 
But the Church continues to insist with 
Christ and the Apostles that husband 
and wife remain together or, if for good 
reason they separate, that they remain 
unmarried to any other. 

What is true in this matter is true of 
every other ideal. The Church has 
never wavered. It has refused to be- 
tray its mission. It was not founded in 
order to justify the weakness of man. 
It was founded in order to lead him to 
better things. For this it is reproached 
by many as reactionary. But it repeats 
the words of the Apostles when they 
were hailed before the Jewish court: 
“Whether it is right in the sight of God 
to listen to you rather than to God, 
decide for yourselves. For we cannot 
but speak of what we have seen and 
heard” (Acts 4, 19). 


SAINTS—STANDARDS IN 
FLESH AND BLOOD 


This regard for the highest moral 
ideals is surely evidence for the holiness 
of the Church. And there is further 
evidence in the natural consequence of 
this steadfastness. There is evidence 
in that vast army of holy men and 
women who have taken the Church as 
their Mother and have lived by its 
principles. Their saintly names are the 
glory of the world. They are man- 
kind’s greatest benefactors. They are 
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not the inventors of lethal weapons or 
the possessors of vast fortunes built on 
the blood and tears of others. They 
are the ones who have befriended the 
poor, the unfortunate, the sorrowing, 
the sick. 

There are canonized saints, but those 
who are canonized are only a few of 
those who are known to God. Many 
who are known to Him have not yet 
been taken to their reward. They move 
among us today thanking God for their 
Catholic beliefs. They are found in 
factories and offices, in the fields and 
There is no parish that does 
men, women and chil- 


homes. 
not have them: 
dren whose hands are clean and whose 
hearts and souls are pure. 

Surely the ideals of the Chureh and 
the saints such ideals have produced is 
evidence of its holiness. I am aware, 
of course, that there are many outside 


the visible unity of the Chureh who 
value and cherish the spiritual life and 
cultivate holiness. I have no intention 
of insulting their piety nor casting dis- 
credit upon them. I should remind 
them, however, that the very elements 
which contribute to the goodness of 
their lives are those which their an- 
cestors did not reject when they intro- 
duced disunity into Christendom. Since 
the days of the Protestant revolt there 
have been many inroads upon the moral 
system taught by the Church for fifteen 
hundred years before that disaster, but 
for many the teaching of the Chureh 
has remained as a force that acts upon 
their daily lives. The soil in which 
they grow is soil carried away from the 
field whieh is truly the Kingdom of 
God. May we Catholies, by our ex- 
ample and our prayers, bring them back 
where they belong. 


Twenty-sizth Sunday after Pentecost 


The Kingdom of Heaven 


“The kingdom of heaven is like a grain of mustard seed” (Matt. 13, 31). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) The visible Church. 
(2) The Church flourishes despite perscu- 
tion. 
(3) “. .. a little seed.” 


(4) Conclusion: Too often we speak of 


the Church as an entity apart from 
ourselves, treating the Church as a 
topic for speculative discussion. 


In Scripture we find the expressions 
“Kingdom of God” and “Kingdom of 
Heaven” used in three different senses. 
At times the Kingdom signifies a visible 
organization, the Chureh that Christ 
established upon Peter and His Apos- 
tles. At other times the same phrase 
refers to an internal kingdom, the King- 
dom of Holiness within the soul of man 
where God reigns supreme. Again it is 
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used in the sense of the everlasting 
Kingdom of Glory. These are three dif- 
ferent ideas, yet there is a vital unity 
among them. They do not exist in- 
dependently of each other. The King- 
dom of the Church has been established 
by Christ in order that, by its teaching 
and its many means of grace, all men 
might realize the Kingdom of Holiness 
within themselves and, by persevering 
in this holiness, come at last to the 
crowning glory of Heaven. 

THE VISIBLE CHURCH 

Now in today’s Gospel it is evident 
that Christ is not speaking of the King- 
dom of Holiness, nor is He speaking of 
the Kingdom of Heaven to which it 


leads. He is speaking of His visible 
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Church. He compares it to a mustard 
seed to indicate that, even though it is 
small in His day to the point of insig- 
nificance, it will grow and become a 
great organization. It is this growth 
that I wish to speak about today from 
our vantage point of twenty centuries 
later. 

There are many adversaries of every 
form of religion, and many stout op- 
ponents of Catholicism, in particular, 
who are highly impressed by the re- 
markable expansion of the Church fore- 
told by Christ under the symbol of the 
mustard seed. Who could suspect in 
its formative days that something so 
small and so persecuted could not only 
survive, but even flourish? The Apostles 
themselves might have had some human 
misgivings when they were commis- 
sioned to go into the whole world and 
preach the gospel to every creature. 
What a gigantic task! They 
asked to preach the gospel not only 
to the Jews who hated them, not only 
to the Romans and Greeks who despised 
them, but to the whole world, to the 
unknown vastness that lay beyond the 
reaches of the mighty Roman Empire. 
They would surely have faltered had 
they not had Christ’s promise that He 
would be with them all days. 

In facet, their early success was so 
phenomenal, the mustard seed was 
growing so quickly that the Jewish 
authorities made every effort to root 
out what they considered a dangerous 
weed. And in one respect their work 
For they led the 
majority of the Jewish people to reject 


were 


was not in vain. 


the type of messiah and kingdom they 
had so long expected. In the provi- 
dence of God, however, their persecu- 
tion served to hasten the day when the 
gospel would be carried beyond Pales- 
tine to the world at large. In the dis- 
persal which it caused, the Apostles and 
their immediate helpers were spread 


throughout the Roman Empire and into 
the barbarian lands beyond its borders. 

From that time down through the 
centuries to the present day there has 
been no sign of withering, no sign of 


general decay. The seed has continued 


to expand in fulfillment of Christ’s 
prophecy. In the days of Peter it 
sheltered thousands. Today, in the 


reign of his two hundred and sixty-first 
successor, it shelters millions. Not a 
hundred or two hundred million, but 
some four hundred and fifty million 
souls united under the same authority, 
in the profession of the same faith and 
in the reception of the same sacraments. 
The amazing thing to consider is that 
this increase was effected despite in- 
numerable difficulties both from within 
and from without. There has never 
any long period of protracted 
peace for the Church. There has never 
been a time when she was not en- 
countering violent persecution — or 
struggling with schisms and heresies. 


been 


“A LITTLE SEED...” 


There is a story of a lady in Hanover 
in the last century who requested in her 
will that huge stones bound together 
with iron clamps should cover her grave 
so that it might never be opened. Her 
wish was carried out. The grave was 
tightly closed and on one of the stones 
were carved the words: “This grave, 
bought for all time, must never be 
opened.” It happened, however, that 
a tiny seed fell between two of the large 
rocks and insinuated itself into the 
arth beneath. It took root and little 
by little it grew into a tree; as it grew 
the pressure upon the iron clamps burst 
them asunder, and the rocks were 
pushed out of the way and the grave 
was opened. 

A little seed had 
mighty obstacles. 


overcome some 
In like manner, the 
Chureh, which in the beginning could 
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aptly be likened to a mustard seed, has 
overcome the obstacles that the malice 
and ignorance of men has placed in its 
way and has grown to dimensions which 
it will still surpass till it covers the 
2arth. We must remember, however, 
that when we speak of the Church, we 
are speaking of ourselves as members 


of the Church. And even though it is 
God who gives the increase, we must 
do our part in the growth of the Church 
by our prayers and sacrifices, by our 
example and our words. Every single 
Catholic is charged with an apostleship, 
to preach the gospel to every creature 
toward one fold and one Shepherd. 


Last Sunday after Pentecost 


Death and Judgment 


“It is appointed to men to die once and after this comes the judgment” 
(Heb. 9, 27). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) “Our birth is nothing but our death 
begun.” 

(2) Our own lives make death terrible. 

(3) Conclusion: God has left the means 
for a happy preparation for death, 
and it is not likely, for instance, that 
those who take regular advantage of 
His sacraments live in dread of death. 


In 1843 the followers of William 
Miller, the Adventist, said farewell to 
their material possessions and went 
forth to meet the Lord in His second 
coming. There was, of course, no 
second coming. Nor was there a second 
coming in 1874 when much the same 
thing was repeated by those who be- 
lieved in Charles Russell, the founder 
of Jehovah’s Witnesses. These are two 
of many men who have announced the 
imminent end of the world and the 
judgment of Christ upon all mankind. 
There has been a chain of these false 
prophecies stretching back through 
centuries. Yet, even though these cal- 
culations have invariably been wrong, 
we know on the authority of Scripture 
that this day of wrath will surely come 
to pass. 

When it will occur, we do not know. 
What we do know is that, whether this 
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final destruction comes tomorrow or a 
thousand years from now, our own in- 
dividual dissolution is an assured thing. 
We may live a long life, but in the end 
the words of Seripture will ring true 
for all of us: “It is appointed unto 
men to die once” (Heb. 9, 27). Itisa 
thought which may not be pleasant, 
but it is one which should be salutary. 
Today I should like to call to your 
mind a few facts concerning death and 
the only sensible conclusion that can 
be drawn from these facts. 


“OUR BIRTH IS NOTHING 
BUT OUR DEATH BEGUN” 


First, think of this: death is uni- 
versal; it is no respecter of persons; it 
matters not whether we are rich or poor, 
learned or ignorant. Death stretches 
out its hand for all alike. We cannot 
hope that we alone can escape this fate. 
We know very well that as it has come 
to others, it will come to us. Every 
day, every night, every moment brings 
it so much closer. A poet has said, “Our 
birth is nothing but our death begun.” 

Yes, it is appointed unto us like all 
others. We must die. Yet, this death, 
which is so certain in this respect, is 
quite often uncertain in another. A 
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man Who is about to be executed knows 
the exact moment when he will leave 
this earth. Others may have a doctor's 
estimate or some premonition or warn- 
ing; but for so many it comes as a thief 
in the night. 
to others. 


We have seen this happen 
We have read about it even 
more frequently. The newspapers are 
filled with examples of sudden death. 
Every day they underscore the un- 
certainty of life which St. James de- 
scribes: “Behold now, you who say, 
‘Today or tomorrow we will go into 
such a city, and spend a year there, and 
trade and make money’; you who do 
not know what will happen tomorrow. 
For what is your life? It is a mist 
which appears for a little while, and 


then vanishes” (James 4, 13ff). 


OUR OWN LIVES MAKE 
DEATH TERRIBLE 


Consider these two points, that death 
is universal and frequently uncertain: 
hut consider one more important thing 
also: death is a door. It is a portal 
through which we pass to another life. 
One night I attended the victim of a 
knife fight. 
that he was not expected to live. He 


He was so badly wounded 


had lost a great deal of blood, but he 
was still conscious when I came to him. 
With every ounce of energy he pos- 
sessed, he began to ery out, “I don’t 
I persuaded him to make 
his confession and then I anointed him 
with the holy oils. Immediately there 


want to die!” 


Was a tremendous change. He became 
calm and resigned. For it was _ not 
really death that he feared. It was 
what comes after death. There are per- 
haps not so many who are frightened 
by the fact that all must die and that 
many die suddenly, but a great many 


are frightened by the fact that after 


death comes the judgment. 

Death has nothing terrible that life 
No man at the hour 
of death ever regretted his conflicts with 
himself, his victories over his passions 
and appetites, his works of charity, his 
These are 


lias not made so. 


faithfulness to his religion. 
It is only his. moral 
failures that haunt him. It is the re- 
membrance of vices that cause appre- 
hensions to well up within him. For 
he knows that he is about to step into 
the courtroom of God to give an ac- 
counting for his life, particularly for 
the state of his soul at the hour of his 


his consolations. 


death. 

Since, then, death is universal, and 
often uncertain, and the doorway to 
judgment, there can be but one sane 
and sensible conclusion. We must not 
only be prepared, but we must always 
be prepared to come before God. There 
are three means that I recommend to 
you for this constant preparation. 
First, there is the Sacrament of Con- 
fession, which is not only the medicine 
of the soul for past offenses, but also a 
kind of innoculation against serious sin 
in the future. Secondly, there is Holy 
Communion which provides nourish- 
ment for our spiritual life. Regular 
Communion and mortal sin are not 
likely to be found together in the same 
subject. Finally, there is prayer which 
constantly brings us into the presence 
of God and makes us aware of what 
we must do and what we must avoid 
in His service. If we use these means, 
they will insure that on the day when 
the soul is stripped of its body we shall 
hear our Divine Lord say to us: 
“Come, blessed of my Father, take 
possession of the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world” 
(Matt. 25, 34). 
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Making the Curriculum 
Effective 


By RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


ry. 

| HE CURRICULUM is a most im- 
portant tool in education. It must find 
a place in every administrative manual 
designed for the conduct of school. The 
New York Manual' devotes Chapter 
III, a chapter of thirty-two pages, to 
the curriculum. In the very beginning 
of this chapter it is stated that the 
subjects to be included in the curricu- 
lum of the elementary school of the 
archdiocese are determined in part by 
the requirements of the Education Law 
of New York State. 
the State code are quoted: 


Two sections of 


The course of study for the first 
eight years of full time public day 
schools shall provide for instruction 
in at least the ten common school 
branches of arithmetic, reading, 
spelling, writing, the English lan- 
guage, geography, United States his- 
tory, civics, hygiene and _ physical 
training. In the teaching of the sub- 
jects of instruction prescribed by this 
section, English shall be the language 


* Administrative Manual for the Elementary 
Schools. Published by the Superintendent of 
Schools, Archdiocese of New York, March 
1956. 179 pp. $5.00. 
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of instruction and textbooks used 
shall be written in English. Instrue- 
tion given to a minor elsewhere than 
at a publie school shall be at least 
substantially equivalent to the in- 
struction given to minors of like age 
and attainments at the public schools 
of the city or district where the mi- 
nor resides. 


RELIGION IS BASIS OF CURRICULUM 


All the elementary schools of the 
archdiocese must observe these require- 
nents, we are told, and this law is the 
basis for including the subjects enumer- 
ated. We are not surprised that the 
State law has nothing to say about 
the teaching of religion. The ideals of 
the Catholic school demand that the 
place of primary importance be given 
to religion. Religion is, in fact, ‘the 
foundation upon which our entire cur- 
riculum is based.’”’ Uppermost in the 
mind of the Catholic edueator is the 
school function of imparting moral 
training and religious knowledge. Just 
as it is the first duty of the individual 
to learn to know, to love, and to serve 
God, so it is the first duty of the school 
to impart to the pupil the knowledge of 
God, to develop in him a deeper love 
for God, and to train him in the better 
serving of God. 

The Manual tells us that in the arch- 
diocesan schools the following subjects 
must be taught: Religion, history, 
civies, geography, penmanship, reading, 
English, spelling, mathematies, health, 
physical education, 
While elementary science is not a re- 


music and art. 
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quired subject in the curriculum, its . 
ee Burn Rubbish Safely... 
inclusion is approved. The Manual : 


s , ee 
further specifies that in the teaching of | “Yard Boy” 


these subjects, teachers are to employ 


the Course of Study Prescribed for Use | OUTDOOR INCINERATOR 


in the Elementary Schools (1952). 
This C "se 18 , Cl: rinide for + Quickly, safely reduces 
This Course is the official guide for all onan, setter seen 
able rubbish, garbage, 
leaves, litter, etc., even 
in inclement weather. 
No extra fuel is re- 
quired. 

Lights at top, burns 
downward. Construc- 
ted of cast iron and 
heavy gauge iron sheets 
completely coated with 
fire and weather resist- 
ant Vitreous Porcelain 
Enamel. 


teachers and presents the content to be 
taught as well as suggestions on the 
methods to be used. Only the Super- 


; : 
£ 
& 
i 
=. 
3 


intendent of Schools can authorize any 
adaptation or modification of this 
Course of Study. 

Among the books that are of imme- 
Endorsed by institutions 
and_ Fire Prevention 


Authorities from coast- 
to-coast. 


diate help to the teacher in presenting 
subject matter, plan books are first 





mentioned. [Every teacher is instructed 
PRICES, f.0.6. New York 

. No. 6—6, bu. capacity—wt. 150 Ibs. $99.50 

book. Prepared plans should be ready No. 3—3, bu. capacity—wt. 100 Ibs. $59.50 

at least one week in advance of use. Write fer descriptive cireutar 


The principal reviews these plan books . ARCHITECTURAL 

at intervals of every two weeks. It is J. W. Fiske METALS, INC. 

115 Pennsyivania Ave., Dept. 9, Paterson 3, N. J. 
ESTABLISHED 1858 


to outline developed lessons in a plan 


noted that many teachers keep a de- 





tailed plan of their lessons after pres- 





entation. This aecount is ealled the 
planned lesson. It will be of great ——_—____— 


assistance to the teacher in successive 





presentations of the same material. 
The lesson plan is in reality merely a NOWILTEX COLLARS 
broad outline of the subjects and mate- 
rial to be covered during a given period. 





THE TEXT BOOK IS THE TOOL | 


The Course of Study lists reference | 
materials, professional literature, and 


pupil texts, and teachers are urged to NEVER NEED LAUNDERING 


make use of this treasury. Many dio- | Fresh as Linen—Outwear Linen 


ceses have required textbooks in various 
Tr t] | These are the advantages of our waterpoof collars. 
subjects anc some otners approve ; 

J A I ppl ‘ , When soiled wipe clean with cold water and soap— 


number of textbooks. The New York | dandy. Membehedewntiedies Menmed 
regulation is of interest: “Principals and recommended by the Religious throughout the 
and teachers are free to use anv text- world. For greater comfort, economy, convenience 


wear “NOWILTEX. Ask your Catholic Goods 


Dealer or write us for literature. 


book—or series of textbooks—that will 
enable them to fulfill the requirements 


of the Course of Study. The Office of THE PARSONS & PARSONS CO. 
the Superintendent of Schools does not Est. 1879 
publish a list of approved texts, nor does | 413-415 Huron Road Dept. A, Cleveland 18, Ohio 








it promulgate a list of adopted text- | 
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Until the Day Dawns 


By Rev. James J. McNally 
Author of Rock of Truth 
and 


Make Way for Mary 





Tue Book: Wuart Ir Is: As sequel to the highly successful Rock of Truth, the 
present work contains three-minute sermons drawn from the gospels of every 
Sunday and Feast of the ecclesiastical year—featuring Doubles of the Second 


Class. 
* eo s 


Tue Book: Wuat It Is Nor: Until the Day Dawns is not a recasting of old ma- 
terial given to the people for decades past. Over twelve thousand priests in this 
country have ordered Rock of Truth, a tribute to the fresh approach to unchanging 


truths and to the vibrancy of Father McNally’s presentation. 
e we * 


Tue Autuor: Father McNally is more than an author; he is a successful preacher. 
No better recommendation can be offered in the case of a priest who authors a 
book of sermons. Father McNally has appeared on numerous occasions over the 
National Broadcasting System network, and his tape recordings have proved very 


popular among priests. 
* o * 


RESPECTED AppRAISAL: “We congratulate Father McNally for this magnificent 
work. In his eloquently simple style, Father McNally presents in this book 
precious lessons of Christ-like living. With these thoughts before him prayerfully 
studied, a priest will find it easy to preach good sermons.” Most Reverend Joseph 


M. Pernicone, Aucziliary Bishop of New York 


Price: $3.95 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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books. 
teachers are free to exercise their own 
Naturally, textbooks of recent 
date and in usable condition should not 
be discarded without substantial rea- 
sons.” It is reeommended that a text- 
book be provided for every subject, for 
the textbook is the tool that provides 
the pupils with the “solid content they 
need for a substantial and constructive 
program.” 

The worth of 


In this matter principals and 


choice. 


other books that will 
help both pupils and teacher is con- 
But no one of these books should 
be substituted for the regular textbook. 
Workbooks provide drill exercises to be 


ceded. 


completed under the teacher’s direction 
and supervision. “They should be used 
after the lesson has been thoroughly 
presented and explained to give pupils 
the opportunity of applying the knowl- 
edge gained. Such books should be re- 
tained in the classroom and never taken 
home.” Teachers in many schools else- 
where in the United States use the work- 
book as a sort of liaison with the home. 
They send home the suecessive pages as 
completed that the parents may have an 
easy means of checking on the child's 
progress or lack of it. 

Review books contain synopses of 
Materials of this type 
make it easy for the teacher to review 
the content taught 
The wrong use of them is ruin- 


text material. 
during a_ given 
period. 
Prepared notes are an- 
other device that demands intelligent 
use. “nder no conditions should they 
he considered a substitute for a text- 
hook or should they be used as a basic 


ous to progress. 


tool.” 


HOMEWORK MOLDS 
RESPONSIBILITY 


The Wanual 


vraphs to the 


devotes many para- 


consideration of home 
assignments. It is possible for the 


teacher to use the home assignment as 
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To Those Interested in 


The Catholic Encyclopedia 


Kor nearly six years we have been pub- 
lishing sections of a loose-leaf Supplement 
Il thus, in some measure, helping to bring 
the Work up to date. 


Kor a longer period reprints of the Orig- 
inal set have been issued at intervals of a 
year or so, 


Because of the heavy expense involved, 
the printings are limited to a figure for 
which sales can be obtained sufficient to 
meet the printer’s and binder’s bills. These 
call for cash payments by the time manu- 
facture is completed. 


A new supply will be ready, early next 
year. 


Price $137.50 plus postage and packing. 
Included are seventeen original volumes 
plus six sections and two binders of Sup- 
plement II. 


The Gilmary Society 
A Membership Corporation 
30 West 16th Street, 
New York 11, N. Y. 

















CAPS AND GOWNS 


For Rent or Sale 
for 
Kindergarten 
Grade, High Schools, 
College 


Confirmation Gowns 


or 
Boys and Girls 

All garments thoroughly 
sterilized, disinfected 
and pressed before ship- 
ment is made. 

Send for illustrated circu- 
lar, no obligation. 


LOUIS E. STILZ & BRO. CO. 

151-157 No. 4th Street, 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 

Tel.: MArket 7-3873 

















YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Our experience in promoting books—theological, scholarly 
fiction and General for religious, educational and lay markets 
can help you. Write for free brochure, We can Publish Your 
Book, which describes our cooperative publishing plan. 


EXPOSITION PRESS, INC., Dept. H-74 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 1 » N.Y. 


In Calif.: 9172 Sunset Blvd., Salipwond 46. 
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If children 
are held responsible for a reasonable 


a tool to mold character. 


amount of homework, they will readily 
Par- 


ents should cooperate with teachers in 


develop a sense of responsibility. 


seeing to it that work assigned for home 
performance is given proper attention 
by their children. To hold a child to a 
task while giving him an appreciation 
of the value of the task, will stir in him 
a spirit of industry and work. Teachers 
try to give home assignments intelli- 
gently with the further purpose of de- 
veloping in the pupil the ability to con- 
centrate attention on the task assigned 
instead of dawdling over it. Many 
other values are contained in this type 
of extra-schoolwork, and _ teachers 
should make every effort to lead their 
children to appreciate these values. 
The very fact that the pupil has at 
home time to give a careful rereading 
and reconsideration of material taught 
in schoo] should prompt teachers to 
take advantage of this opportunity to 
lead the pupil onward to the clarifying 
and organizing of his knowledge. 
There is no grade in which some 
homework cannot be assigned. Even 
pupils of Grade I derive satisfaction 
from submitting a page of numbers 
which is their own work done at home. 
In Grade IV homework should be given 
that requires no more than a total time 
of forty minutes for completion each 
evening. An assignment of, at most, 
two subjects is Written 
homework may be called for but should 
not increase the total time required. In 
Grades V and VI three subjects may 
be assigned, but the total task of study 
and written work should not demand 
more than one hour of time. In Grades 
VII and VIII a maximum of five sub- 


jects is permissible, with a total time 


suggested. 


allotment of one and one-half hours. 
Careful supervision is necessary where 
the departmental system pertains. 
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BEFORE ASSIGNING HOMEWORK 


Certain general principles apply to 
all assignments of homework. The 
teacher must have regard for the eca- 
pacity of the class before him and not 
be guided by any preconceived ideas of 
optimum homework assignments. The 
Manual says very wisely that assign- 
ments which pupils cannot master de- 
feat their purpose. Pupils will give up 
such work without completing it and 
will develop undesirable study habits, 


Nor- 


mally, no homework should be assigned 


perhaps a distaste for all study. 


over weekends or on the eves of 
holidays. 

Ordinarily, assignments should be 
based upon work explained in elass. 
The best assignment reviews or supple- 
ments the classwork with an aim to 
clarifying and organizing it. The pupil 
who has studied a selection of literature 
will take delight in rereading it at home. 
History and geography are two subjects 
in which upper grade children can be 
given collateral reading to good effect. 
Al) homework should be definite and 
any difficult parts should be thoroughly 
explained. The teacher will not miss 
the opportunity to suggest a correct 
method of study for a given assignment. 
Some check should determine whether 
the individual pupil is giving proper 
attention to his homework. 

Written homework calls for inspec- 
tion by the teacher, and the infliction 
of a penalty for nonperformance unless 
good reasons are given for this omission. 
Certain standards of care and neatness 
will establish a high quality of written 
work, particularly where the teacher 
returns this work to the pupils with 
appropriate comments. As a general 
rule written work should not occupy 
more than one-third of the time allotted 
for the complete home assignment. 


A final paragraph on types of assign- 
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ments gives the teacher a list of sug- 
vested tasks of value. It is felt, for 
instance, that the student will profit 
from the reading of prose or poetry for 
understanding and appreciation; from 
the study of a model for use in a compo- 
sition lesson, or from the preparing of 
an outline of an oral or written compo- 
sition; from various exercises designed 
to enrich and put power into his voeabu- 
lary; from the making of simple maps, 
drawings, or scrapbooks; and from the 
review of subject matter that has caused 
the individual pupil some difficulty. 
The teacher will point all homework to- 
ward the removal of individual weak- 
nesses. Indiseriminate drilling on arbi- 
trarily chosen subject matter does not 
reach the heart of the individual pupil’s 
diffeulty. ‘“Suecessful and valuable 
home assignments will come only from 
careful and adequate planning on the 
teacher’s part.” 


SCHEDULES AND ORGANIZATION 


The Manual presents a daily schedule 
developed in conformity with the re- 
quirement of the State Education De- 
partment that elementary schools be in 
session five hours a day. Grades VII 
and VIIL must be in session five and 
one-half hours a day. In accord with 
local needs, the Manual further specifies 
that on days when religious instructions 
are given to the pupils of publie schools, 
arrangements should be made, if pos- 
sible, for an assembly program, a lee- 
ture, ete., so that these requirements are 
met. Certain extraordinary time ad- 
justments are permissible when neces- 
sary to meet the needs of public school 
pupils whose instructions may conflict 
with the regular schedule of the school. 
A final regulation regarding daily 
schedule rules that pupils who attend a 
school organized On a double-session 
basis must attend for a minimum of 
four hours every day. 
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Under the head of Special Programs 
first attention is given to Kindergartens. 
“While Kindergartens do not form an 
integral part of the education program 
of the Archdiocese, they do serve a use- 
ful 
lished.” 
principals of schools in the organizing 
and administration of Kindergartens. 
Forty-five pupils is the limit for any 
single Kindergarten group. The Dioce- 
san admission policies govern registra- 
tion in Kindergartens, and the Diocesan 
Course of Study must be followed. No 
Kindergarten group is established with- 
out the permission of the Superintendent 
of Schools. 

The teacher who has two or 
grades in one room faces a difficulty of 
To assist principals or- 


function, where they are estab- 
Certain directives guide the 


more 


organization. 
ganize programs in schools with com- 
bined grades, a suggested schedule of 
combined Other 
things being equal Grades III and IV 
combine most easily; Grades V and VI 
are the second combination used when 


classes is offered. 


necessary; Grades II and III, IV and 
V, VI and VII 
where six grades need to be combined. 
A school with four teachers will best 
join together pairs of grades in order. 


are the combinations 


In schools that have but three teachers 
the accepted combinations are: I, IT, 


and IIT: IV, V, and VI; VII and VIII. 
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Principals may adjust the program of 
grade organization to meet local cir- 
cumstances and specific needs. 

The teaching of two or more grades 
The 


program of instruction is forced to cycle 


brings very heavy responsibilities. 
certain subjects. This plan permits the 
teaching of the matter of a single grade 
to the entire class group. Subjects that 
may be cycled are religion, English, 
penmanship, music, health, and art. In 
building a sehedule it is the responsi- 
bility of the principal to see that no 
material is overlooked, subject 
eliminated. Cycling and 
plans should be submitted to the re- 
spective supervisors ; 


no 
programs 


the supervisor in 


turn refers difficult cases to the 
Superintendent. 
The Manual suggests certain pro- 


grams to assist teachers and principals 
with combined grades. The high points 
of these programs specify single lessons 
in several subjects, daily alternation of 
some subjects, and unassigned periods 
for adjustment of local problems. Sub- 
jects that admit of close correlation are 
placed in suecessive order in these pro- 
grams, so that the lesson may be de- 
signed to lead from one lesson to an- 
Unassigned periods are placed 
after and English, and 
thus allow a more extended period for 


other. 
mathematies 
these subjects, if needed or desired. 
One of the plans places reading and 
literature as well as grammar and com- 
position together, and thus permits the 
teacher to lead naturally from one sub- 
ject to the other. Amid the complexi- 
ties of combined grades, it is found that 
the unassigned period is in demand for 
a number of purposes, and the Manual 
concedes that it may be given over to 
diagnosis, preventive work, reteaching 
slower pupils, or remedial and corrective 
work. 

A special program is provided for 
the primary grades where there is need 
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to stress reading, penmanship, and 


mathematics. In this program there are 
four reading periods a day, four num- 
ber work periods, a literature period, 
and one unassigned period. After mak- 
ing every effort to assist teachers of 
combined grades in the organization of 
their instruction the authors concede 
that local needs may require a program 
that does not adhere closely to the 
pattern of those outlined. The great 
law of all programs is to help the indi- 
vidual teacher meet the course require- 
ments. The teacher aims to maintain 
academic standards in the combined 
grades, and all the pupils in these grades 
are expected to submit to the Diocesan 
Examination. 


REMEDIAL GROUPS 


In every school a program of testing 
will discover pupils who learn at a 
slower rate than the average pupil. 
Quite general is the complaint among 
upper grade teachers and high school 
teachers that many pupils have failed 
to master the fundamentals of mathe- 
matics, reading, and grammar. There 
is no other solution than to give these 


pupils special attention and submit 
them to remedial programs. The 
Manual states simply that “special 


remedial groups should be established to 
assist these pupils.” The further sug- 
gestion is made that a school should 
arrange to employ a special teacher and 
initiate a remedial program during 
school hours. In many places this is 
impossible; the financial obstacle is al- 
ways in the way and very often it is 
extremely difficult to assign a teacher 
to this type of work. The Manual 
boldly suggests that, under these cir- 
cumstances, “principals should attempt 
to organize a remedial group to meet 
after school (or) on Saturday 
mornings.” 
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Opposed to this plan is the stark 
fact that our teachers are overworked 
and many of them have pledged their 
Saturday mornings and afternoons to 
teaching Confraternity groups in cate- 
chism classes in localities where there 
is no parish school. It is startling to 
find that in many dioceses our Catholic 
teachers undertake on Saturday and 
Sunday to give religious instruction in 
widely seattered hamlets where the 
Catholic parish is not able to support a 
parochial school. After noting that 
principals of parochial schools will not, 
because of their many duties, be able 
to give attention to classes of retarded 
children, the Manual suggests that an 
experienced, interested teacher should 
be asked to assume this responsibility. 
“Where there are many pupils who lack 
facility in the English language, a spe- 
cial group should be established to meet 
this problem.” 

It requires great sacrifice on the part 
of busy teachers to accept an assign- 
ment of this kind, but the work carries 
with it certain compensations in con- 
tributing to the improvement that many 
children will achieve in overcoming 
their deficiencies in mathematics, read- 
ing, and grammar through work of 
this type. Retarded children of good 
will do make progress when placed di- 
rectly into a class of pupils of their own 
age. The retarded pupil reacts favor- 
ably to the efforts of skilled teachers in 
helping him to overcome his difficulties. 
The seriously retarded pupil is a prob- 
lem and a hindrance to progress in the 
regular classroom. We feel that a spe- 
cial class giving emphasis to the funda- 
mentals of reading, English usage, and 
grammar will be of great help in bring- 
ing many retarded pupils up to the level 
of the standards of a given grade. We 
should thank God that our devoted 
teachers are willing to volunteer for 
remedial work outside of class hours. 
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We have spoken of the difficulty 
created by combined grades. A more 
serious difficulty results in cases where 
the physical school plant is not equal 
to the task of taking care of the school 
population in full-time classes. The 
organization of an elementary school on 
2u double-session basis must be con- 
sidered an extraordinary measure de- 
signed to meet a definite emergency. 
Pupils in a part-time program may be 
seriously handicapped educationally, 
and in New York no school may intro- 
duee this plan without the written per- 
mission of the Chancery Office. This 
permission is given only when, after 
consultation with the Superintendent of 
Schools. the Reverend Pastor indicates 
that the plan is temporary and that 
within a period of three years the school 
will be expanded so as to restore the 
entire school to a single-session basis. 
THE LIBRARY: A TEACHING AID 
The first of the teaching aids listed 
by the authors is the library. If the 
pupil is to acquire culture he must 
develop the library 
school,” we read in the Manual, ‘should 


habit. “Every 


individual 
The book lists pub- 


have a central library or 
classroom library. 
lished by the Superintendent’s Office 
every November should be used as a 
guide in the development of these facili- 
ties. In this area principals will find 
parent groups of great assistance.” 

A central library in the school should 
be under the direction of a faculty 
member as librarian. A library com- 
mittee of upper grade pupils will give 
valuable assistance in the handling of 
books and library materials. The li- 
brarian and his staff should see to it 
that the library is available to the 
pupils at certain hours, published on 
all the bulletin boards of the school. 
A budget is essential if the library is to 
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grow and meet the demands made upon 
it. Every librarian will be solicitous 
that the supply of new books, periodi- 
cals, and reference materials answer all 
needs of the student body. 

If the school is limited to class li- 
braries, the may and 
should supervise this activity, with a 
staff of pupils drawn chiefly from the 
upper Even a modest 
classroom library can foster an interest 
in good books and excellent reading 
habits. Pupils who learn something 
about the treasures of which the library 


class teacher 


grade rooms. 


is a repository, will respond to a sugges- 
tion that they make use of the facilities 
of the local publie library. There they 
will find skilled librarians and reader’s 
assistants who can suggest appropriate 
material for children of every age. 
Where there is no public library and 
little money available for li- 
braries, teachers may find that pupils 
ean and will bring books from their 
homes for temporary use of all the 
children of a classroom. 

We shall diseuss other teaching aids 
in a future article. 


school 
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O UESTIONS An SWERED 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M., J.C.D. 








When Ciborium 


Should Be Veiled 


Question: In our parish there is a 
custom of long standing about which I 
have wondered from time to time. Our 
practice is to veil the ciborium, from 
the beginning of Mass until the Conse- 
cration, with a cloth cover that does not 
have any opening for the cross on the 
top of the ciborium. After the Conse- 
cration we cover the ciborium with the 
usual silk veil. I have never found this 
first cover mentioned in the liturgy 
hooks I have read, and its use is a cause 
of constant questions from visiting 
priests. Is there any basis in the law of 
the Church for the use of this first cover, 
employed before the Consecration? 

PRESBYTER 

Answer: The present writer does not 
remember ever saying Mass in a church 
or chapel where it was the practice to 
veil the ciborium before the Consecra- 
tion of the Mass, and does not remem- 
ber ever hearing this practice spoken of 
by others. The frequent questions from 
Visiting which Presbyter 
writes, would indicate that the practice 
is not widespread in the United States. 
Nevertheless, there are some writers 
who not only refer to this first veil, but 
who recommend its use. Father J. 
O’Connell, explaining the procedure to 
follow for the consecration of a cibo- 
rium, directs that it “be left on the altar 
beforehand, covered and veiled in white 
silk.”? In a footnote® he declares that 
it is a moot point as to whether the 
ciborium should be veiled before the 
consecration of the hosts. The rubrics 


1 he Celebration of Mass, by J. O'Connell 
(Bruce, Milwaukee, 1944), p. 327. 
*Tbid., p. 327, note 35 


priests, of 


are silent, according to Father O’Con- 
nell. He favors the view of those who 
apply the general principle that sacred 
or quasi-sacred vessels, when exposed 
to view and not in use, should be veiled 
from the public gaze. Hence, he would 
have the ciborium veiled while it is 
awaiting consecration and after it has 
been purified. Father O’Connell also 
states that some rubricians hold that a 
silk veil is permissible only when the 
ciborium contains the Blessed Eucha- 
rist. Thus, a cotton or linen veil would 
be used at other times. 

The rubries of the Missal eall for the 
ciborium to be veiled after the consump- 
tion of the Precious Blood by the cele- 
brant, because they require following 
the procedure laid down for the Mass 
on Holy Thursday (before the promul- 
gation of the new Holy Week Ordinal) .* 
Because of this rubric, Canon Mahoney 
asserts that it is incorrect to veil the 
ciborium immediately after the Conse- 
cration of the Mass, adding that the 
Sacred Species do not begin to be re- 
served until They are placed in the 
tabernacle. However, he refers to the 
more or less general principle that 
sacred vessels, when not actually in use, 
should be veiled from public gaze.* 

Applying this rule, according to 
Canon Mahoney, many writers hold 
that the ciborium should be veiled be- 
fore the Offertory, and after it has been 
purified, perhaps with a linen veil. For 


* Ritus servandus in celebratione Missae, X, 

é. 
*‘“Questions and Answers: Precepts,’ by 

Canon E. J. Mahoney (Burns Oates, London, 


1949), question 698. 
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lack of explicit rubries or instructions 
on the point, he says, one is free to veil 
the ciborium or not, except between the 
Offertory and the Communion of the 
Mass. Admitting this freedom, we may 
still ask whether adherence to such a 
local custom is advisable when it is 
apparently unfamiliar to other priests 
who have occasion to say Mass in the 
parish church or convent. Especially 
does the question of advisability arise, 
when we consider that many or most of 
the visiting priests are probably in the 
habit of regarding a veiled ciborium as 
containing the Holy Eucharist. There 
may well be those who have long fol- 
lowed the practice of veiling the cibo- 
rium throughout the Mass at which it is 
consecrated, save at the Offertory, Con- 
secration and distribution of Holy 
Communion. Certainly one is_per- 
mitted to do this. Nevertheless, there 
is some merit in considering the avoid- 
ance or abolition of strictly parochial 
practices which are not often en- 
countered elsewhere, when these local 
practices are a source of question or 
wonderment to priests from other 
parishes and other localities. 


Sister Conducting Stations 


(Question: May a sister conduct the 
Way of the Cross for a group of women 
in the chapel of a retreat house? It is 
supposed that the chapel is not the 
sisters’ private chapel, and that the 
group is large enough to warrant use of 
the method whereby one person makes 
the Stations, while the rest stay in their 
places. A priest is present in the retreat 
house. SACERDOS 

Answer: A detailed treatment of a 
similar question, ‘Must a priest conduct 
the Wav of the Cross?” will be found 
in a previous issue of this Revirew.* 
There those who wish to do so may find 
various references listing a series of 


° November, 1952, pp. 180-185. 
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official documents pertaining to this 
matter. For the present, we shall offer 


a briefer commentary and reply to the 
question proposed by Sacerdos. 

As is often true, we must make dis- 
tinctions. The practice of having one 
person go around from Station to Sta- 
tion, while others remain in their places, 
is approved for the faithful who lead a 
life in common, in pursuit of perfection, 
or for the purpose of training, educa- 
tion and health in houses approved by 
the Ordinary. This method is allowed 
not only for the chapels of those insti- 
tutions or houses specified in Canon 
929, but also in churches. However, a 
notable difference in the regulations for 
these places is that, in a church, the 
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Way of the Cross is to be conducted by 
a priest, accompanied by servers as he 
goes from Station to Station. In con- 
vent chapels and in similar places, the 
devotion may be conducted by one of 
the men or women living in the house, 
while the others remain in their places, 
eenuflect for each Station and answer 
the prayers as would a congregation in 
a parish church. 

If the indulgences of the Way of the 
Cross are to be gained without having 
every individual in the 
physically and locally for each of the 
fourteen Stations, the method of con- 
ducting the devotion which is prescribed 
by the Church must be followed. The 
question of Sacerdos assumes that the 
difficulty of having the whole group 


group move 


move around the chapel is verified in 
the present instance. If so, there remain 
two points to consider. Do the women 
in this group reside at the retreat house, 
so that they are considered to be among 
those who are “leading a common life” 
in that house? And is the sister leading 
the devotion also one of those living at 
that house? 

In any case, it is not forbidden for a 
sister to lead or conduct the Way of 
the Cross in a convent chapel for a 
group of women. In fact, if there be 
question of a group of religious in their 
own house and an outside priest, to gain 
the indulgences of the Way of the Cross 
one of the religious must conduct the 
devotion. If the non-resident priest be 
brought in or be invited to conduct the 
Stations while the religious remain in 
their pews, the conditions prescribed 
for gaining the indulgences are not ful- 
filled. 

In the case about which Sacerdos in- 
quires, therefore, it is not the priest’s 
sacerdotal character which determines 
whether or not he should conduct the 
Stations for the group of retreatants. 
It is his resident or non-resident status 
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which makes the difference. The same 
is true of the sister, as far as leading 
the Stations is concerned. And, finally, 
the same holds for the group of women. 
If any of the faithful are to gain the 
indulgences of the Way of the Cross by 
making the devotion according to the 
method known as that of St. Leonard 
of Port Maurice, with the majority of 
the group remaining in their pews, the 
exercise must take place in a church 
with a priest leading it, or in one of the 
houses named in Canon 929, where the 
faithful who make the Stations are 
themselves leading a common life, and 
where one of the persons resident in 
that house, be he priest or not, leads the 
devotion. 

Presumably the women in the group, 
about which Sacerdos inquires, are not 
residents of the retreat house, but are 
there for only a short time to make a 
retreat. 
not leading a common life there. As 
such, they do not gain the indulgences 
of the Way of the Cross by remaining 


They are transients and are 


in the pews while another makes the 
journey from one Station to the next. 
Their act of devotion is good, and not 
forbidden; but it does not gain the rich 
indulgences attached to this devotion, 
because the conditions prescribed by the 
Church are not fulfilled. It would be 
better to provide opportunity for each 
retreatant to make the Way of the 
Cross privately, moving around the 
chapel silently as she meditates on the 
Passion of Our Lord. The exercise does 
not have to be made in common, 
especially when doing so results in de- 
priving the faithful of the indulgences 
which they could otherwise gain by the 
Way of the Cross. 


Commemorations in High Mass 
Question: Is it true that, in accord- 

ance with the new rubrics for the 

Missal, there are every few occasions 
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for having commemorations at High 
Masses? CELEBRANT 


Answer: Perhaps it is too general a 
statement to assert that there will be 
very few commemorations in High 
Masses throughout the year. Neverthe- 
less, the number of commemorations has 
been notably reduced below what. it 
was before January 1, 1956. One of 
the norms of the new rubries (III, 4, a) 
provides that commemorations are 
omitted in sung Masses. This is the 
general rule. 

Exceptions to this are Sundays, first 
class feasts, ferias in Advent and Lent, 
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the September Ember Days, and the 
Major Litanies on the feast of St. Mark, 
April 25. These are commemorations 
which are never omitted and which take 
precedence over all others (III,2). The 
collect or oration prescribed simply by 
the Ordinary is omitted in any sung 
Mass (V, 4). On the other hand, if it 
is prescribed pro re gravi, it is included 
in a sung Mass. The celebrant, there- 
fore, should be alert to note that many 
of the commemorations listed in the 
daily Ordo will not be made if he is 
singing a Mass. Some compilers of the 
Ordo note this distinction for each day, 
but many do not. 


Use of Private Meditations 
In Convent Chapels 
Question: May a sister “make up” 
her own meditations for the benefit of 
a group of retreatants at a retreat 
house, or must she use meditations 
which have been given an Imprimatur? 
CHAPLAIN 
Answer: Canon 1259, $1, forbids the 
use, in churehes and _ oratories, of 
prayers and pious exercises which have 
not been subjected to previous examina- 
tion by the local Ordinary, and which 
do not have his express approval. This 








does not forbid an individual’s using in 
his own private devotions some prayer 
which has no express approval and for 
which approval has not been sought. 
He might compose some prayer which 
he finds devotional and may even make 
use privately of prayers of this kind 
given to him by another, always pro- 
vided that the prayers in questicn do 
not contain anything objectionable. 
However, when there is a group exer- 
cise taking place, such as that which 
would be performed by a group of 
women at a retreat house, the prayers 
and devotions are no longer merely 
private and individual. One may not 
then make use of one’s private devo- 
tions, prayers, meditations, if these last 
have been formulated in the manner of 
a meditation book. For an individual 
sister to meditate aloud, so to speak, as 
an aid to the retreatants, would not be 
against Canon 1259, $1. However, if 
she draws up meditations which are 
used at a retreat, or at various retreats 
in the house, she should obtain the 
Ordinary’s approval for these medita- 
tions by reason of the fact that they 
are to be used by others of the faithful 
in a manner that goes beyond the realm 
of strictly private and personal prayer. 
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Dr. Toynbee— 
Apostle of Modernism 


Aw HIstoriAn’s APPROACH TO RELIGION. 
By Arnold Toynbee (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1956), pp. ix + 318. $5.00. 


The mission of the Higher Critics 
was to undermine the validity of much 
that has been sacrosanct among Chris- 
tiuns in their understanding of the veri- 
ties of their revelation. How well they 
succeeded need not be dwelt upon in this 
review of Arnold Toynbee’s latest book. 
It is of some interest, though, to find on 
the dust jacket, directly below the 
author’s portrait, the tribute paid him 
by Allan Nevins: “Standing on his 
Iverest, he is more than a historian; 
he is a great deal of a prophet.” 

However that may be, when I had 
ploughed through the labyrinth of Pro- 
fessor Toynbee’s rugged approach to 
religion, I sighed with relief and came 
to what may appear to be an unchar- 
liable commentary on Mr. Nevins’ 
characterization. I fear that in this 
latest book the Professor not only 
stands on his Everest, but—and lament- 
ably so—holds his head very, very much 
in the clouds. I do not pretend to know 
what is his mission at the present mo- 
ment—he has presumably foresaken 
sarlier missions which occupied his at- 
tention—but, judging from the liberal 
and modernistie philosophy and theol- 
ogy he evidences in his attitudes, it 
would seem that he has become a Lat- 
ter-Day Higher Critic. Apparently his 
mission in life has been channeled into 
the turbulent and dangerous stream of 
modernistic thought. 

We are told that An Historian’s Ap- 
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proach to Religion “is based on the 
Gifford Leetures” 
delivered at the University of Edin- 
burgh. Again, that is well and good. 
The University dons may be partisans 
of the philosophic and _ theological 
trends of the Higher Critics who strove 
mightily against Christ, against His 
Chureh and against His ethos. But 
Christians who abide by Catholic 
dogma are going to find this new book 
another instance of “old errors with new 
More than that, they are go- 
ing to be saddened and grossly insulted 
by many of the trenchant passages 
Which illuminate the author’s material- 
istic view of revealed religion. 

The entire structure of the book is 
founded solidly upon Mr. Toynbee’s 
personal religious credo, which the 
reader will find on the very last page 
of his elaboration, and one can appre- 
ciate, after reading this conclusion, why 
it is that the author approaches religion, 


which the Professor 


labels.” 


but actually never reaches the certain- 
ties which true religion offers. Only a 
liberal could pretend to make these 
statements his final word: 


We can believe in our own religion 
without having to feel that it is the 
sole repository of truth. We can 
love it without having to feel that it 
is the sole means of salvation. 

If religious truth owes its validity to 
sentiment, to feeling, one might hold 
such convictions. But, at least for the 
intelligent Catholic, such is far from 
the case. Our own religion is validated 
by intelligent beliefs; sentiment plays 
a very minor role. 

It may be objected that the author 
does not insist upon the acceptance of 
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his credo. Such an objection can be 
easily overruled by comparing his con- 
viction with an emphatic statement he 


sets down in an earlier chapter: 


In an historian’s eyes the higher 
religions’ claims to uniqueness and 
finality will look like almost impious 
proclamations of a deliberate rever- 
sion to the self-centeredness that is 
the hall-mark of “Original Sin” 
The historian’s point of view is not 
incompatible with the belief that God 
has revealed Himself to man for the 
purpose of helping man to gain spir- 
itual salvation that would be unat- 
tainable by man’s unaided a 
but the historian will be suspicious, 
priori, of any presentation of this 
thesis that goes on to assert that a 
unique and final revelation has been 
given by God to my people in my 
time on my satellite of my sun in my 
galaxy. 
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What is consistently the claim ad- 
vanced by Christian revelation is as 
consistently negated by Professor Toyn- 
bee in his liberal credo. It could not be 
otherwise for a man who chooses to set 
his feet upon Everest and his head in 
the clouds of Modernism. 

Christians, in particular Catholie 
Christians, will be shaken by passages 
is blasphemous as these extracts: 


Like the Budda Gautama, Christ 
Jesus now has it in His power to be 
immune from suffering forever. He 
finds Himself “existing in God’s form” 
and “on an equality with” Him; and 
a self that is in this Godlike state of 
existence cannot have any unfulfilled 
desires and therefore cannot be ex- 
posed to the pain of being disap- 
pointed. 

The worship of Nature is still to be 
seen embedded in the living higher re- 
ligions. . . . It is to be seen in 
Christianity (e.g. the cult of the 
Mother and Child, and in the Sacra- 
ment of the Bread and Wine) 


His misunderstanding of the Catholic 
cult of the Virgin Mary has led him to 
picture Our Lady of Guadalupe as a 
female goddess and, imagining this to 
be true, finds it easy to add: 


. thus the Great Mother of the Old 
World was adopted as the Virgin of 
(juadalupe, by conquered natives of 
the New World without forfeiting her 
immigrant worshippers’ allegiance. 
No, this is not a book to recommend 

to anyone. It has been written by a 
man who is no friend of divinely re- 
vealed truth, by a mind warped by 
higher criticism, by an apostle of Mod- 
ernism who gives his case away in ques- 
tions such as this: 


In what sense did Christians, in 
those very early days before the 
statement of Christian beliefs began 
to be Hellenized, mean that Jesus 
was the Son of God, that He rose 
from the dead, that He ascended into 
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Heaven? Can we hold these beliefs 
in the original Christian meaning of 
them, whatever this may have ap- 
peared to have been, in our world, in 
our age? 


Pau. R. Rust, O.M.I. 


Effective Apologetics 
(JUESTIONS AND ANswers. By Cecily 

Hastings (Sheed and Ward, New 

York, 1956), 245 pp. $3.00. 

No one will deny that Catholie doc- 
trine is indeed complex. Only in the 
mind of God, where truth is identified 
with the perfect unity and simplicity of 
the God-head, does the complex aspect 
of revealed truth vanish. When divine 
truth is, so to speak, refracted through 
the prism of revelation, its complexity 
begins to appear. For revelation of 
truths involves judgments on the part 
of the recipient of this revelation, the 
number of judgments being in numeri- 
cal proportion to the number of truths 
revealed. If one adds to this the sub- 
jective development from the implicit 
to the explicit in the progress of dogma, 
one that, with the 
time, the subjective complexity of the 
truths more 
But, of course, there is noth- 


course of 


sees 


revealed becomes pro- 
nounced. 
ing objectively added to the original 
deposit of faith which was closed with 
the death of the Apostles. 

Because of this complex character of 
Catholic doctrine, it is difficult to give 
a completely satisfying answer to the 
inquirer after truth. Furthermore, the 
complexity of Catholic doctrine is or- 
ganic, one in which there is a necessary 
interlocking of one truth with another 
to form the total deposit of faith. 
Hence, for a satisfying understanding 
of any particular truth, knowledge of 
the whole body of truths, at least im- 
plicit knowledge, is necessary. The un- 
educated Catholic believes explicitly in 
certain definite revealed truths and im- 
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plicitly in all revealed truth, because of 
his willingness to accept the teaching 
of the divinely instituted magisterium. 

Nevertheless, though a fully adequate 
answer can only with great difficulty be 
given to particular questions concerning 
the faith, the replies given should be 
accurate. It should be stressed that 
inadequacy or incompleteness in ex- 
pression does not necessarily mean false 
exposition of divine truth. The in- 
adequacy of answers to particular ques- 
tions springs from a twofold source: 1) 
it is not possible adequately to answer 
a particular question without viewing 
the truth, about which inquiry is made, 
in its relation to the larger whole of the 
complete body of doctrine; 2) no human 
formula or judgment can adequately 
express divine truths. But, again, it 
must be stressed that incomplete, in- 
adequate expression does not necessarily 
imply false expression. 

Miss Hastings, in her generally fine 
book, realizes the difficulty in handing 
out piece-meal answers on doctrinal and 
moral matters. As an aid toward a 
more general understanding of Catholic 
doctrine, she begins her book with an 
excellent fifty-seven page “general out- 


line.” Around her definition of the 
Church, “the union of men with God in 
Christ,” the author orientates the vari- 
ous truths of our faith. This “outline,” 
in my opinion, is the finest thing in the 
book. 

The second part of the work deals 
with questions and answers as such. 
The matter is divided systematically, 
beginning with ‘Creator and Creation,” 
and concluding with questions and 
answers pertaining to “The Life of the 
Church.” 

The answers given by Miss Hastings 
are not a series of automat-push-button 
type of answering difficulties, nor is the 
author, much less, to be thought similar 
to the trained parrot who, picking a 
card from a heap, presents it in his beak 
to the inquirer with a raucous, “Here’s 
vour ecard, sir.” 

On the contrary, her approach is 
refreshingly original and characterized 
by an independence of outlook. For 
one who wants sprightly answers to 
somewhat difficult questions, this book 
will provide just that. 

However—and I regret this—there 
is a debit side to the ledger, to which, 
in fairness to readers, I call attention. 
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On p. 53, through unhappy expres- 
sion, Miss Hastings seems to hold that, 
for example, in a papal definition the 
whole Church examines its faith and 
then expresses it through the Roman 
Pontiff as the spokesman of the Church. 
The author writes: 


When that body (the Church) , acting 
as a whole, examines its common faith 
and proclaims it through the con- 
certed voices of the Apostles’ sue- 
cessors or through the voice of that 
one who is in supreme authority 
among them, the Spirit of truth who 
abides in the Chureh ensures that 
such a proclamation shall bear wit- 
ness to the truth and not to error 
(Italics mine). 


The matter is not well expressed. 
The Church does not precisely proclaim 
its faith through the Roman Pontiff, 
since his infallibility in no wise depends 
upon the consent of the Chureh (that 
is the faithful). Rather the Chureh 
faith from the Roman 
Pontiff and from the bishops united with 


receives its 


and subordinate to the supreme head of 
the Chureh. True, the universal Chureh 
is infallible, but it is only passively in- 
fallible (that is the faithful considered 
as distinct from the Pope and residen- 
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tial bishops). Its infallibility is due 
tota quanta to the active infallibility 
of the Roman Pontiff and the bishops 
of the world. It is these who impress 
the universal Chureh with the infallible 
doctrinal seal, so to speak, of the faith 
received from apostolic times. 

Also, the author could be more exact 
in speaking of membership in_ the 
Chureh. For example: 


The sacraments are acts of the 
Church; but in performing them, she 
continues to operate through members 
of hers who do not themselves know 
the full meaning of their own mem- 
bership (p. 55. Italics mine). 


The immediately preceding context 
clearly indicates that the author is here 
speaking about those who are _ not 
Catholics. Obviously, one should re- 
frain from ealling such persons members 
of the Chureh. On p. 199f, the author 
also speaks of “invisible membership” 
in the Church, an expression that is not 
tenable. 

On p. 61f, the author is treading on 
rather thin ice: 


God’s infinite Being is beyond all 
human thought. For this reason it is 
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a very loose way of talking to speak 
of “proving the existence of God,” 
for this would mean that we could 
mentally grasp God’s Being, which is 


precisely what we cannot do. 

There seems to be here confusion be- 
tween knowing and comprehending. 
We can certainly know God’s being, 
through analogical knowledge by the 
threefold way, affirmationis, remotionis 
et supereminentiae, though we can not 
comprehend this being as does God him- 
self. To say (p. 62) “. we must 
make confession of the unknown and 
unknowable Being who is God,” such 
would involve a denial of one of the 
most important of the preambles of 
faith. We cannot know of the exist- 
ence of anything without thereby know- 
ing something about the essence of that 
being. I feel sure that the author’s in- 
sistence on calling God the “Unknow- 
able” (e.g., p. 65) is a sincere, but un- 
happy, attempt at stressing that our 
knowledge of God is analogous and 
that God is quite “other.” 

There are some othe. lapses and 
faulty expressions in this otherwise fine 
and useful book. For example, on p. 
196, the author is somewhat vague in 


4. WHY THIS NEW, JOINT PLAN? 


against smut. 


smut. 
5. WHY EIGHT MAGAZINES? 
tion will appeal to all. 


needs and interests. 





generating comics and magazines that glorify immorality. 


vide a wide range of interesting Catholic reading matter 


Parishioners have different needs. 


her answer regarding the so-called “safe 
period,” as a means of restricting births. 
No account seems to be taken of the 
allocution of the present Holy Father 
to the Italian midwives concerning the 
practice of “rhythm” in married rela- 
Again, on p. 168, the author an- 
swers a question in such wise that the 
reader might possibly infer that suffi- 
cient respect is hardly shown for the 
authority in the 


tions. 


highest doctrinal 
Church. 


is used that might create lack of confi- 


In the same answer, language 


dence in the judgment of moral theo- 
logians and spiritual directors. Lest I 
be thought guilty of rash and unchari- 
table vague generalizations, I shall 
quote the author’s own words (p. 168): 


We are thus faced with spokesmen of 
the visible Church, from the Pope 
himself downwards, simply failing to 
see the implications of teaching they 
themselves were giving—even though 
their predecessors had seen it; and 
failing so thoroughly that they were 
recommending and carrying out as 
official practice something actually 
incompatible with that teaching. 





And, again, in the same answer: 


If we try to push it (the burden on 
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No single publica- 
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The eight are consistent Catholic Press Association award winners. 


They are not fund raisers, house organs or mission magazines. 
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our consciences) off on to some 
theologian or spiritual director, we 
are liable (not, let us hope, likely) to 
get an answer equivalent to what any 
such inquirer on the subject of tor- 
ture would have got from any theo- 
logian in the later thirteenth century” 
(Italics are author’s). 


Notwithstanding the few lapses 
which, as a reviewer, I am bound to 
indicate, this book is warmly recom- 
mended. It is certainly the best of its 
kind with which I am acquainted. 

Maacui J. DONNELLY, 8.J., 8.T.D. 


Magnificent Franciscan 


THE Last OF THE CoNquiIsTApors. By 
Rev. Omer Englebert (Harcourt, 
Brace, New York), pp. 374. $6.00 


A single fact, amid myriad singular 
facts, to show the immortal greatness 
of Fray Junipero Serra is that he loved 
into the arms of Christ a people so 
savage that a contemporary Dominican 
refused to call them human beings. Not 
that the Dominican’s viewpoint balks 
understanding, for the Aztees ripped 
out the heart of sacrificial victims while 
it was still throbbing. But it takes a 
man signed nobly by God to recognize 


price is only 75 cents. 


ach of the magazines. 





books, ranging from fiction to philosophy. 
including such best sellers as Parents; Children and the Facts of Life; Peace of Soul; Sorrow 
Built a Bridge; Handbook of the Catholic Faith, and Saint Among the Hurons. 


in so ruthless a populace the image of 
the gentle Savior. 

As often happens among God’s elect, 
Serra’s very charity was at least the 
occasion of much of the criticism he 
suffered from his own confreres. Many 
reviled him for having founded “too 
many missions” and for leaving the out- 
posts to the “merey” of the savages. 
Yet, Serra would never charge his In- 
dian children with more of a rebuff than 
the word “indiscreet.” 

The zeal of a saint of God is difficult 
for the unsaintly and the lukewarm to 
understand. However, Fr. Englebert’s 
book does much to portray how a saint’s 
zeal operates, what it must contend 
with, the results that it can achieve 
under God. Serra suffered a painful 
ailment of the leg—the result of a 
scorpion’s bite—at the outset of his 
work in Mexico, and the lameness 
lasted all his life. But no mere physi- 
eal disability could halt the magnifi- 
cent Franciscan. The hundreds of miles 
he walked in the conduct of his Father’s 
business are a marvel attributable to 
no purely human perseverance. 

It is no wonder that Junipero Serra’s 
statue stands in this nation’s Hall of 
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Fame. Among other things—ineluding 
chiefly the civilization of thousands of 
the original Americans—the missioner 
had a great deal to do with keeping 
Mexico and Upper California free from 
Russian colonization, and it is a safe 
bet that had Russia, under Catherine 
the Great, secured these lands, she 
would have taken also all of California 
and Alaska, and would never have 
relinquished them. 

Another fact, not very well known, 
is that Serra contributed to the Ameri- 
‘an revolutionaries a sum, from his 
order, that the community could not 
well afford. 

Mexico was virgin mission territory 
when Serra came to this continent. The 
Indians themselves practiced not only 
the rankest cannibalism, but also the 
most unnatural vices of the flesh. They 
did not display, in many cases, even a 
regard for the sacredness of family 
life; for old records show that the men 
were accustomed, when angered, to kick 
their pregnant wives in the stomach. 

Such crimes must have been soul- 
shattering for a man of Serra’s sensi- 
tivity. But the sight of this inhumanity 
served only to kindle the Francisean’s 


9. IS THE RACK COMPLETE? 


ping charges. 


10. HOW SOON CAN I ORDER? 
Order today, only 500 are being made. 





needs no installation and stands alone in a space 3'/> feet square. 


Right 


First come, first served. 


zeal to red heat. Forgetting entirely 
about himself and his own pains, Serra 
set out with indomitable doggedness to 
do something about it. 

If the savagery of the Indian tribes 
were all that he had to face, the mis- 
sionary might have found his road a 
little less rough. He had, as well, to 
contend with unjust and scurrilous 
Spanish governors, raping and pillaging 
Spanish soldiers and jealous monks. 

The picture of the evangelization of 
new Spain was not always without its 
bright colors. Some of officialdom’s 
higher-ups recognized Serra’s sincerity 
and the justice of his claims against 
the evil governors. But it was a diffi- 
cult, lifelong struggle for the missioner 
to set in proper balance the rapacity of 
the conqueror and the cruelty of the 
conquered. 

Serra and his friars baptized, in spite 
of the gigantie odds they combatted, 
about six thousand Indians. Also, in 
the process of bringing civilization to 
the unruly, the priests prepared the way 
for California to become one of the 
most fertile and productive regions in 
North America. 

It is only fair to mention, in a re- 
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view of this book, that a modern Fran- 
ciscan, Fr. Erie O’Brien, has called the 
volume severely to task for manifold 
inaccuracies—50 pages of them, he 
claims, in his own notations. The 
criticism gains weight when one realizes 
that Fr. O’Brien is Vice-Postulator for 
the cause of Junipero Serra and should 
be well versed with the subject of the 
saintly missionary’s life. 

The Vice-Postulator’s opinion was 
published in a book review that he him- 
self wrote and circulated widely. He 
promised also to pen a lengthier article 
containing specific instances of lapsus 
calami on the part of the Conquistador 
author. 

This reviewer must confess he has 
not read, to date, Fr. O’Brien’s longer 
article. It is not yet published. But 
from the points at which he takes um- 
brage in the review, it does not seem 
that Fr. Englebert’s book is so bad as 
pictured. Historical inaccuracies there 
may be, but most readers, one reviewer 
feels, will gain a beautiful (and true) 
picture of Serra, the man, in spite of 
the author’s peccadillos. 

Rosert E. KekeIseN 





Education toward 
Incompleteness 


THE CATHOLIC IN SECULAR EpucaATION. 
By James M. O’Neill (Longmans, 
Green and Co., Ine., New York, 
1956), 172 pp. $3.50. 

Dr. George N. Shuster, in his intro- 
duction to this essay, calls it an edu- 
‘ated book because it supplies no easy 
answers. It is true that Mr. O'Neill 
brings his usual objectivity, scholarship 
und experience to this work. It is also 
true that the Catholic is in secular 
education and undoubtedly is in it to 
stay, both as a student and teacher. 
It is not true, however, that Mr. O’Neill 
has plumbed what many consider to be 
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the heart of that problem—that is, the 
irreconcilability of rudderless educa- 
tion with the definite harbor of Chris- 
tian truth. 

Mr. O'Neill, like many Catholic in- 
tellectuals, looks for the Newman Club 
to supply a proper orientation. He 
cites the number of Communions and 
conversions produced by Newman 
centers, the courses in religion offered 
by them, sometimes as_ accredited 
representatives of the secular college. 
It must be conceded that the competent 
Newman chaplain can keep the average 
well-disposed Catholic youth on the 
religious and moral straight-and-nar- 
row. The superior chaplain may even 
exercise an intellectual influence over 
his charges. 

No Newman chaplain, however, can 
fully counteract the materialism, prag- 
matism and subjectivism that provide 
a daily diet in many courses of soci- 
ology, psychology, “philosophy,” his- 
tory, English, ete., on the secular 
‘campus. It is lamentable that a book 
has not been written stressing that ele- 
mentary truth. Significantly, Mr. 
O’Neill admits that no Catholic teacher 
or chaplain at a secular school is anx- 
ious to get more Catholics to attend 
such an institution. If the reason is 
the mere law of the Church, then we 
should hear about it; if not, we should 
hear the real reason fully told. It must 
be that even the most integrated teacher 
or chaplain recognizes the dangers—be 
they subtle or blatant—that face the 
Catholic student at old State U. 

Mr. O’Neill, it seems to us, is guilty 
of minimization in discussing these 
dangers. Whether “Father Strode” was 
correct or not in his well-known article 
outlining the techniques of professorial 
attacks on religious belief is beside the 
point. Whether there is anti-Catholic 
bigotry or not among faculty members 
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Are 
secular professors in touch or out of 
touch with the Christian heritage of 
our Western civilization? 


is beside the point. The point is: 


The regret- 
table answer is that many—indeed, we 
dare to say, most—non-Catholie scho- 
lars in the humanities, at least, are as 
familiar with the inner workings of 
their subjects as the average driver is 
with his automobile’s engine. 

One can successfully drive a ear with- 
out understanding its dynamics. One 
fully and successfully teach, 
for example, English, without appreci- 


cannot 


ating the faith that shaped the birth of 


our literature, without grasping the 
philosophie barrenness of the natural- 
ism of early modern literature, the 


philosophie groping of 
writers. One cannot 
truth of history with an 


contemporary 
do justice to the 
open mind as 
in philosophic 
worth of cer- 


to the chain of causality 
ideas, and the objective 
tain traditional values and beliefs. 
This leads us to a hearty agreement 
with Mr. O’Neill that it would be de- 
sirable and Catholic 
scholars to enter the teaching profession 
Here 


been 


for more more 
again, 


said. 


in secular universities. 


however, not enough has 
Secular education is rearing a protec- 
tive curtain about itself, forcing a con- 
formity to certain of its pet supersti- 
tions. Through accrediting agencies, 
reciprocity of recognition, ete., it is 
making it more and more difficult for 
mere competence or knowledge to suf- 
fice in the teaching field. 

There must now be a conformity to 
certain sociological theories, a profici- 
ency in highly debatable “education” 
techniques, a bowing to the fetishes of 
Columbian progressive education. <A 
person may have the deepest of knowl- 
edge in his field, and if he does not have 
the edueational requirements in “edu- 
cation,” he will be condemned in pro- 
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fessional circles. It has been known 
that doctors of philosophy who are 
Thomists have been turned down for 
positions in favor of persons who hold 
lesser degrees in “comparative philos- 
ophy.” 

All of this points to the need for a 
radical new outlook and understanding 


| concerning the Catholie in secular edu- 


cation. It demands more candidness 
about, and less conformity to, certain 
modern superstitions about ‘“intellee- 
tualism.”” Why, for example, should 
we be worried that we are not produc- 
ing more Catholic “intellectuals,” if 
such must be measured by the warped 
standard of Deweyistie thinkers? 

Mr. O’Neill’s sincerity is beyond 
doubt. His object, we are sure, is 
laudable. 

It should not be pretended, however, 


| that he has told the complete story. 
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Unfortunately, should any author at- 
tempt to tell the complete story, he 
would be labeled a “crackpot,” so com- 
pletely have the masters of secular 


| education sold their programs. 


FRANK MorrIss 


Soul of Christ. By John H. Collins, 
S.J. Considerations on the prayer 
Anima Christi, presented in an attrac- 
tive free-verse form. Fruitful medita- 
tion material. The Newman Press, 
Westminster, Md., 122 pp., $2.50. 


Extension in Oregon. By Bishop 
Francis P. Leipzig of Baker. An in- 
spiring historical account of the work 
of the Catholic Church Extension So- 
ciety in the State of Oregon. A tribute 
to the unbounded zeal of pioneer priests 


| who made extensive use of chapel rail- 


road cars in carrying the Gospel to the 
outlying areas of the west. Numerous 
photographs. The Benedictine Press, 
St. Benedict, Oregon, 122 pp., $1.00. 
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the hierarchy for a dependable sanc- 
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lutely to the letter and spirit of Canon 
1271, Will & Baumer has now made 
available a pure olive oil and pure bees- 
wax mixture--the new Lux Domini 
Sanctuary Light. This light is truly 
fitting to symbolize the Real Presence 

with ingredients so pure, so positively 
canonical that not a shadow of doubt 
remains. 
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